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The Mitchell Six— $2,000 
3 Bro 
HE greatest value in an automobile this country / aS iat 
—or any other country — has ever produced. 7 5 eT vent 
In every detail it is the low-cost, high-class car, . 5 
and made of precisely the same materials as the high- Be Hot 
ra cost car. ie y ae 
> - a a= 
; Fifty horse-power, 130-inch wheel base, seven passengers Zp: fi 4d P 
ra = —it is the roomiest, easiest riding, most aristocratic ie an} oe , 
| pS S looking and artistically finished motor car in existence. 
hor a) There is no great car in the world that sells for as little ne 
al money —no six-cylinder car within a thousand dollars | 5; s ures 
of its price.’ | "7 , g iy. ope 
F The same general statement fits the other two cars | | i Fait! 
: of the Mitchell line—the Roadster of 80-35 horse- ; 
power at $1,100, and the five-passenger Touring Fy ae Ss a 
Car of 30-35 horse-power at $1,350. ' | <A Cha 
The Car You Ought to Have at the Price Ge \Eee i Ree wri 
* Aas p en 
XX You Ought to Pay ) 7x >. ah a 
ek Silent as the Foot of Time 4 " ih ae Th 
o: \ . > ° ° ‘ ) By ) 2 ms Hote 
I — The change in style and finish and the elimination \ | “Be : let 0} 
FQ of all noise has removed whatever criticism may 2 ae TC 
have been uttered in the past. “s 


These cars show to the world that splendid high-class iar, mae eae u 
motor cars can be duz/t and sold at low cost, and the ; 
best evidence of the fact is that although we have 
greatly increased our facilities, we can’t begin to sup- 


ply the public demand. 





Our entire output for 1910 was contracted for three months ago. We 

could sell twice the number if we could make them. But we can’t. 

So that America and Europe must be satisfied this year with six 
%. thousand Mitchells. 








This unquestionably indicates that the trend of public desire is to- G| 
ward the low-cost, high-class car—in other words, the MITCHELL. = . 
=a} V 
MEMBERS A. L. A. M. wit : 

RACINE, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. I) By 
MITCHELL EXHIBIT — NEW YORK SHOW — DECEMBER 31 E S R.} 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


‘ Beach,Lincoln and Kingston 
United States Hote Sts. 360 rooms, Suites with 
bath. A.P. $3. E.P.$lup. In center of business section. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

‘ 5ist Boul. and Lake Shore. 
Chicago Beach Hotel Americanor Europeanplan. 
Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System: 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

‘ This luxuriously appointed 
Hotel Leighton Tourist Hotel now booking for 
the Winter. Rates and descriptive matter on application. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
New Hotel Denechau New Orleans, La. Cen- 


trally located, absolute- 
ly fireproof, all outside rooms, fine restaurant, every 
convenience. European Plan. $1.50 up per day. 
Write for Booklet. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Hotel. Only N.Y. Hotel featur- 

Broadway Central ing American Plan. Our tabie 

the foundation of enormous business. A.P. $2.50. E.P.$1. 

Latha: Sth Ave. and 28th St. New fireproof hotel. 

m Very heart of New York. 350 rooms, $1.50 

and up. With bath, $2and up. H. F. Ritchey, Manager. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

12 stories of solid comfort.” Con- 

Hotel Savoy crete, steel and marble. In fashionable 

shopping district. 210 rooms. 135 baths. Eng. grill. $1.50 up. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PALACE HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Reopens December 15, 1909 


on the old Market St. site, with all the famous feat- 
ures of the old house and many new ones, under 
the same old management of Palace Hotel Co.; also 
operating the beautiful FAIRMONT HOTEL, San 
Francisco, Cal. 





[ RESORTS | 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Chalfonte ATLANTIC CITY. The one suggests the 


other; one of the world’s most famous re- 
sorts; one of the world’s most attractive resort houses. 
The best place for rest, recreation, and recuperation. 
Write for reservations to The Leeds Company. Always 
Open. On the Beach. Between the Piers. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 
The Great Southern Hotel On the Gulf of 


Mexico, Finest 
Hotel and Best Resort on the entire Gulf Coast. Book- 
let on request. F. B, Washington, General Manager. 





OLLIER'S Travel Department, 426 West Thirteenth 

Street, New York City, will furnish, free by mail, 
information and if possible booklets and time table of any 
Hotel, Resort, Tour, Railroad or Steamship Line in the 
United States or Canada. 


Special Information about 
Winter Resorts 


Write us where you want to go and we will advise you 
the best route and where to stop. 














Vow 


AMERICAN EUROPEAN {ORIEN TALI 


Information regarding tours to any part of the 

world will be furnished free upon request by letter 

to COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
420 W. 13th Street, New York 














Cruises de Luxe 
to the 


WEST INDIES 
By New -“AVO 99 11,500 


TWO CRUISES EASTER CRUISE 


(31 days each) (18 days) 
$150 up $85 up 
FROM NEW tS aS FROM NEW YORK 

JAN. 15 and FEB. MARCH 25 


Also Yachting a by New Twin-Screw 
“BERBICE” through the West Indies 


Complete Illustrated Booklets on Request 
The ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


SANDERSON & SON, General Agents 
22 State Street, New York 


via Tahiti. Delightful South Sea 

New Zealand Tours for rest, health and pleasure, 
. S.S. Mariposa sails from San Fran- 

and Australia cisco Feb. 2, Mar, 10, etc., connect- 
ing at Tahiti with Union Line for Wellington. The only passen- 
ger line from U. 8. to New Zealand. Only $260 Ist class to 
Wellington and back. Tahiti and back, Ist class, only $125. 
OCEANIC LINE, 673 Market 8t., SAN FRANCISCO 
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SALADS 


All salads need that pi- 
quancy given by 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Meatsand many otherdishes 
are improved by its use. 


Refuse Imitations, 





Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts,, N. Y. 
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address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before 
the first copy of Collier’s will reach any new subscriber 








ADVERTISING BULLETIN 


NO. 35 


QUALITY INSURANCE 

EARLY every one has, at one 

time or another, bought 

things in which he has been dis- 
appointed. ‘These disappvintments 
are inevitable. Human experience 


which do not consider it their busi- 
ness—or do not care—whether their 
readers are swindled or not. 

I will say this: That there are 
regularly appearing in such publi- 


proves that we cannot expect one cations as McClure’s, Collier’s, 
hundred per cent efficiency. Saturday Evening Post, Every- 
Even if we trade at only the very body’s, the American Magazine, 


and many others, the advertise- 
ments of concerns of national repu- 
tation whose products cover practi- 
cally every line of home and personal 
requirements. ‘Their goods are 
sold by representative dealers every- 
where or by mail direct, and if in 


best stores and buy only the highest- 
priced goods, we will occasionally 
get things that do not come up to 
our expectations. 

But most of us do not want to 
pay high prices. We want quality 
and we do not want to be unneces- 
sarily taxed to insure it—which is 
perfectly reasonable and _ perfectly 
possible of attainment. 

I am not going to say that buy- 
ing only advertised articles is the selves would | be the first to insist 
solution. Many things are adver- that you return it and let them 
tised which are not reliable. Some make it good. — ae 
things are advertised which areabso- =~—~"~~ 
lute swindles—such, for instance, as Here, then, is quality insurance: 
wildcat mining and industrial stocks, not insurance against human error, 

but insurance against loss thereby. 


many patent medicines, and the 
host of something-for-nothing offers. It pays to ask for these goods. It 
pays to insist on getting them. 


‘They are advertised in publications 


Manager Advertising Department 


purchasing them you should happen 





not 1 up to to their standard, they aie. 





IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE —‘‘ What ‘Make-Up’ Means to You "’ 
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A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely ona 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itseif, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
everyday sources, 


SEXOLOGY 


( ako 


by William H. W alling, A M. D., imparts in » 
clear, wholesome way, in one eae 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
pre ery a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO.., 707 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 














School Information #5° sce" 


Ba Boarding 
Schools in U.S. (State whether airle? or boys’.) 


AMERICAN SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
935 Broadway, New York, or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


Jew Bald Wig 5!) \yiskery 25° Cap: 


2 15c 
Imitation Diamond Stud, 250. Grease Paint, 
15e. Entire Outfit, $1.30. Send 5c in stamps for 
our large catalogue, and “Art of Making-up.” 
The Trademore Company, Dept. B, Toledo, 0. 


PATENTS ™ P AY ieetsites te: 
tunes in Patents— w hes 


and How to Invent” & 61-p. Guide Book, Free report as to Patentability, 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 852F, Washington, D. C. 


WIGS and TOUPEES 
Absolutely non-detectable toupees—best 
in the world. Sent on approval Rec J 
ommended by physicians, Catalogue. 


Lombard, Bambina Co., 495 Washington St., Lynn, Mass. 


o7 ar and PAPER MONEY 

TED. Highest cash prices 

tg Satisfaction assured by a 

record of 25 years’ ‘inion dealing Send stamp for illus- 


trated circular, Get posted and make money quickly. 
Von Bergen, the Coin Dealer, Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 


ATE NTS SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 


Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C 


[essere tint that PROTECT— 























Jur 3 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps 
R.8.& A.B. LACEY, Dept. 51,Washington,D.C. Estab.1869 








WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Lawyer, 612 F St., Workington, 


PATENT me. 612 F St. Washingt 


Highee’ Sciiesioeee Best services 





Rates reasonable. 





Class and Fraternity Pin Jeweler 
“i Cups, Badges, Rings and Watch Fobs. 


nd for myf free Piustrs ated 1910 catalog 
} FREDERICK 1 IDM 30 West Street, Boston 











Sp | TEACH Seif 

I won the World’s First Prize in Penmanship. 
By my new system “an make an expert penman 
of you by mail. I also teach Book Keeping and 
Shorthand. Am placing many of my students as 
Mstructors in commercial colleges. If you wish 

to become a better penman write me. I will 
send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens and 
4 copy of the Ransomerian Journal Write toda 


C. W. RANSOM, 289 Reiiance Bldg.. KANSAS CITY, MO 











| 4445 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. | 





LEARN PLUMBING 


A trade that will make you independent for 
life. Hours Shorter—Pay Bigger—Demand 
Greater than any other trade. You need no 
previous experience. Our practical methods 
enable you in a few months to hold posi- 
tion as skilled plumber or conduct your own 





best skaters and 











business. Catalog sent free. 


ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 


the best rinks 
everywhere will 




















MOVING PICTURE MACHINES—POST CARD PROJECTORS 


Motion Pictures Talking Machines and our Wonderful New Post Card Projectors for home amusement. Our Motion 
Picture Machines for Entertainment Work are the wonder of the year. 
Perfect, thrilling moving pictures, just as shown at the big Theatres. 
Our Post Card Projector shows perfectly sharp and clear, 6 to 8 foot pic- 
tures, in natural colors, from views, post card pictures. clippings from 
Our machines are the finest, and all sold at a price 
We have the only practical machine for entertaining 
Send to-day for our illustrated catalogue No. 6 and special circulars for 
home entertainment or No. 124 for traveling exhibition work. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 123, Chicago 


papers, books, etc. 
any one can afford. 





Dec. 25 








have none but 


_ Winslow’s. 
SS 


durability. 








fact. 


roller skates. 


84-86 Chambers St., New York 
No, 64 Avenue de la Grande Armee, Paris 








IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'’S 


Superior in material, in finish and 

world’s standard has clinched this 
All Models, All Sizes, All Dealers. 

Please write for new illastrated catalogues. They are 


free. Kindly state wh Aher you are interested in ice or 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 
a Worcester, Mass., U.S. A 


Over so years as the 





™ Sharp 
= Longest 


al Lane, E. C., Londor 





The Prospector 


This photograph was made from the heights above Valdez, Alaska,—the town is visible on the island at the head of the bay far 


below. The mountains immediately surrounding Valdez abound in low-grade copper ore which will be of immense value when the coal 


lands, about forty miles below, are opened up. 


These coal lands are said to hide over 500,000,000 tons of high-grade anthracite 
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NEW YORK 


Age and Safety 

TERROR OF POVERTY is the helplessness of age. Modern 
society recognizes that this burden must, as far as possible, be 
lifted. If we show sufficient intelligence, it can be lifted by 
individual effort. Massachusetts has done much within the last 
year to make insurance for workingmen safer and far less costly. The 
first year of the savings bank insurance system in that State closed 
October 31, 1909. The report showing the operation of both the Whit- 
man Savings Bank and the People’s Savings Bank of Brockton has just 
been made. The aggregate insurance of the two banks outstanding at 
the end of the year (not including annuity or pension policies) was about 
$1,000,000. After paying interest on the guaranty fund, setting apart 
the full legal reserve, and in addition an amount equal to four per cent 
of the premiums to the trustees of the general insurance guaranty fund, 
the insurance departments earned a surplus from which they have de- 
clared to the holders of all monthly premium policies a dividend of eight 
and one-third per cent. For the payment of this dividend only twenty- 
five per cent of the surplus profit is required. The remaining seventy- 
five per cent is set apart as a surplus guaranty fund, in addition to the 
legal reserve and general guaranty fund. Of the expenses, over two- 
thirds has consisted of medical fees. The percentage of these fees to 
premiums is, of course, unusually heavy in the first year. The State 
Actuary believes, when the system is in full operation, that a dividend 

of twenty per cent may reasonably be expected. 

For a period of at least twenty years before the savings bank insur- 
ance movement began, there had been no reduction in the premiums of 
industrial policies. In the three years since the movement was started, 
industrial insurance companies’ premiums have been reduced about 
twenty per cent, which will soon result in an annual saving to the 
working people of Massachusetts alone of from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 
It will be but a few years when the saving effected for working men in 
the United States will be between $10,000,000 and $15,000,000 a year. 

Other reforms have already resulted. For some twenty years the 
policies of the leading industrial companies had provided that, in case 
of death within the first. six months, only one-fourth of the face of the 
policy would be paid ; in case of death within the second six months 
only one-half. The savings bank insurance policies provide that the 
full amount written in the policy shall be payable even in case of death 
immediately. As a result, the industrial companies have made the full 
benefit of the policy payable in case of death after six months, and one- 
half in case of death within six months. For the ten years before the 
movement, the two leading industrial companies gave no cash surrender 
value until the end of twenty years. They have now changed this period 
to ten years. All of which shows what can be done to make old age 
somewhat easier for the poor, when real intelligence is brought to bear 
on a concrete problem of universal moment. 


The Budget 

ESS ELEGANT than strong is the Hawaiian proverb that ‘the 

4 cockroach never wins its cause when the chicken is judge.’’ In 
other words, it would be difficult for a British landowner to see why he 
Should share the burdens of government with a poor consumer. The 
British have at least the virtue of taking an eager interest in public 
discussion. Most of them agree with BuRKE, who said: 

“Lam not of the opinion of those gentlemen who are against disturbing the publie 
repose; I like a clamor when there is an abuse.” 
Whatever the outcome of the present fight, it is likely some ground will 
be gained. We shall learn just how nearly correct was Mr. BALFOUR 
when he said in 1907: 
“We all know that the power of the House of Lords, thus limited, and rightly 
limited, as | think, in the sphere of legislation and administration. is still furthe1 
limited by the fact that it can not touch these money bills, which if it could deal 
with, no doubt, it could bring the whole executive machinery of the country to a 


standstill.” 


In 1894 Lord SALISBURY said: 


“It is perfectly obvious that this House in point of fact has not for many years 
past interfered by amendment with the finance of the vear. The reason why this 
House can not do so is that it has not the power of changing the executive govern 
ment; and to reject a finance bill and leave the same executive government in its 
place means to create a deadlock from which there is no escape.” 


Lord RosEBERY in the past has been equally decided ; but all this was 
before the Commons decided to strike straight at the privileges of the 


landed aristocracy. The small body of men who constitute the House 
of Lords own one-fifth of the total area of the United Kingdom. That 
they could judge a land-tax proposal altruistically is as probable as that 
the directors of the American trusts should draw a tariff in favor of the 
consumer. 
Home Rule 

R. ASQUITH’S PROMISE to Ireland, although it was forced by 
N _ a political situation, nevertheless expresses the logic of the situa- 
tion and the probabilities of the future. While the British Empire 
retains its strength, Ireland will never be entirely independent. She 
will not have a separate army, nor will she make her own tariff regula- 
tions or her own foreign treaties. Short of such actual independence, 
however, there is no excuse for England permanently to refuse her 
self-government. For her to be entirely responsible for her internal 
regulation would be the best discipline she could undergo. There might 
be trouble for a while. The power of taxation might be used for 
revenge. An Irish police might not be used wholly for purposes of 
justice. Those are the two results most feared by English Home Rulers 
—the two considerations which have led them to go slowly. Another 
motive has been ecclesiastical, the established English Church opposing 
a step which might enable the Catholic Church to exercise increased 
influence in university education—a reason, of course, which is wholly 
indefensible. Home rule is sure to increase with every decade, and it 
will not cease to increase until Ireland has no more just ground for com- 
plaint than exists in the relation of an American State toward our central 
government. 

James A. Herne 

rT HE ACCIDENT which destroyed ‘‘ Herne Oaks,’’ on Long Island, 
| did more than bring a misfortune to one family. It put out of 
existence two of the most significant plays yet written on this continent. 
‘‘Margaret Fleming’’ was the first sincere, intelligent, and intimate 
study of life, in the modern realistic method, portrayed in the drama 
of the United States. Mrs. HERNE is so saturated with this play that 
she may be able almost exactly to reproduce it. ‘‘ The Rev. Griffith 
Davenport’”’ is gone forever, and gone without ever being widely seen. 
The circumstances of its production were not altogether fortunate, and 
although a considerable number of observers recognized in it perhaps 
the most distinguished and original of all American plays, it was to the 
general public practically unknown. Mr. HERNE’s talent, taste, and 
spirit were never better represented. Had the fire not blotted it from 
the world, the play was one especially which it would have been the 
duty of The New Theatre to reproduce. To-day we have in Moopy, 
MACKAYE, SHELDON, WALTER, MITCHELL, Miss CROTHERS, and a number 
of others a rapidly increasing group of dramatists worthy of their art. 
Mr. HERNE was a pioneer. Standing alone, he pointed the way, a solitary 
and noble figure. The disaster which has fallen upon his family is a 
calamity for us all. When the serious history of the American stage 
comes to be properly written, one of the places of highest honor will be 
devoted to Mr. HernE. It would be a pity also if there were not written 
before it is too late a biography of the man who was one of our finest 
actors as well as our most progressive playwright. Already it has been 
made more difficult, for one tragic aspect of the fire was that much 
of Mr. HERNE’s private correspondence was destroyed. 


A New Art 

SADORA DUNCAN’S DANCING brings to life the meaning and 
| beauty of Greek art as in our day it has been embodied in no other 
form. One of the leading sculptors of this country said that for him 
this dancing changed the Greek beauty from a conception to a living 
reality. It makes the dance seem a sister of sculpture and of high 
music. Byron called Greece “Immortal, though no more.” Miss 
DuNCAN has realized this immortality and helped others come near the 
She had a truly great idea, which she was gifted enough 
to carry out. She studied remnants of ancient beauty in many lands, 
and with her imagination called back in harmony and unity the 


secret also. 


movements which these remnants had suggested. As she dances 
she becomes an instrument, and thus at one with BEETHOVEN, while 
at the same time she is moving sculpture, and thus at one with 
Puipias; for BEETHOVEN and PHIDIAS are not contradictory—the 
very great are kin. This is the dancing not of bodily grace alone, 
but also of the mind and of deep imagination 








6 Collier’s 


A Dancer 

DELINE GENEE is in the United States again. Our world is 
A better for it. When she left England, Mr. A. B. WALKLEY said : 

“Mile. GeNEE is going to America. . . . London without ADELINE GENEE will be 
a mere huddle of pedestrians, a benighted place where tiptoeing is known only by 
hearsay, If and when GENE£E departs she will have to leave London her white satin 
shoes to be deposited in the British Museum.” 
The time must needs come when the wonderful Dane will go back to 
Europe, and our best solace then will be to think of her until she returns 
to us again. 

**German’’ Opera 

VERY MUSICAL SEASON one hears a large number of people 
E express taste or distaste for ‘‘German’’ opera, and when one 
comes to question them as to what they mean by ‘‘ German’”’ opera, the 
answer is invariably the same—merely WAGNER. Such a reply is partly 
due, no doubt, to the fact that the great American home of opera cast 
out ‘‘Salome,’’ ignored the ‘‘ Freischiitz’’ (celebrated since the 
twenties), kept ‘‘ The Queen of Sheba’’ out of its repertory for many 
years, waited to give ‘‘ Hiinsel and Gretel’’ until after its performance 
at Daly’s, and still neglects ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice.’’ Failure to 
reflect, however, must be responsible also, for, besides the works men- 
tioned, ‘‘ Fidelio,’ ‘‘Don Giovanni,’”’ ‘‘ The Huguenots,’ and ‘‘ Martha’’ 
were written by composers of German nationality. German opera has 
flourished abundantly since the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Operas of universal, established renown have come from BEETHOVEN, 
Fiotow, GLucK, MEYERBEER, Mozart, WAGNER, WEBER; operas less 
generally known, or with fame not firmly fixed, have been produced by 
Bri'LL, GOLDMARK, HUMPERDINCK, KREUTZER, LORTZING, MARSCHNER, 
NESSLER, SCHUMANN, SPOHR, RICHARD STRAUSS. 


Dramatie Argument 
OR WAYS THAT ARE DARK and for tricks that are vain, 
theatrical folk are peculiar. Take the common method of adver- 
tising ‘‘runs.”’ A play begins its metropolitan career—name furnished 
‘on request—in mid-April; it plays until July; and in September it 
reopens with ‘‘7 months’ run in New York” eight-sheeted across the 
country. Another opens in November and plays until the 1st of Febru- 
ary. ‘Two years on Broadway.’’ ‘‘ Isn’t 1908 one year?’’ the press 


agent asks. ‘‘ Well, isn’t 1909 another?”’ 
Lucidity 
r¥\O WRITE EVEN INTELLIGIBLY is not so easy as might be 
thought. Given a person of ordinary intelligence, a sheet of paper, 
a pencil, and a fact, the result is not always lucid. The following meets 
our eye in a rural sheet: 

“The reason why more are to indulge in deer hunting this year is because they 

are allowed to kill does and feel they have an even chance to get one, while in years 
before when it had to be a buck or pay $100 if it happened to be a deer by mistake 
their courage was not quite equal to the chance they had.” 
The meaning of this, it is true, can be deciphered, yet it reminds one of 
that passage wherein Mark Twain describes his meeting with Artemus 
Ward. Artemus had insisted that his guest drink a whisky cocktail, 
then he discoursed on mining as follows: 

“You know the vein, the ledge, the thing that contains the metal, whereby it con 
stitutes the medium between all other forces, whether of present or remote agencies, 
so brought to bear in favor of the former against the latter, or the latter against 
the former or all, or both, or compromising the relative differences existing within 
the radius whence culminate the several degrees of similarity to which—” 

Many and many a day, reading in newspapers, books, or periodicals, 
receiving letters, or listening to our friends, we feel with Mark, who 
answered thus: 

“Oh, hang my wooden head, it ain’t any use!—it ain’t any use to try—I can’t 
understand anything. The plainer you get it the more I can’t get the hang of it.” 


Chess 
OOTBALL HAS ITS strenuous merits, golf its serene absorption, 
baseball its intricate charm, billiards its test of eye and wrist ; some 
games of cards tax the memory and relax the spirits. There is one 
greater than any of these, though not so useful as several among them- 
a game thus commented on in the ‘‘Anatomy of Melancholy ’’ 


“Chess-play is a good and witty exercise of the mind for some kind of men, and 
fit for such melancholy [ones], RuHAsiIs holds, as are idle, anl have extravagant, 
impertinent thoughts, or [are] troubled with cares, nothing better to distract their 
mind, and alter their meditations, invented (some say) by the general of an army 
in a famine, to keep soldiers from mutiny: but if it proceed from overmuch study 
in such a case it may do more harm than good; it is a game too troublesome fo 


] 


some men’s brains, too full of anxiety, all out as bad as study sides, it is a testy 


cholerick game, and very offensive to him that loseth the Mate.” 

Old Burton, we think, is too severe on the moral delinquencies of 
chess, but even he would not deny that in intelligence it is first with no 
competitor, in spite of the fact that Por gave the first place to checkers 
Intellectually it is king, and apparently will ever be. 


Varieties of Fear 
VAN ANY ONE, outside of fiction or mythology, boast that his 
( freedom from fear is absolute? Many are sufficiently brave to 
dash into a burning building, or leap for a drowning man. Courage 
happily abounds, but often in the bravest there is some strange and 


often unreasonable form of fear. A Frenchman mentions many sorts 
of specialized terrors, some of which are these : 

Aichmophobia, or fear of sharp points, as of needles. 

Agaraphobia, or fear of open spaces. 

Hematophobia, or dread of blood. 

Monophobia, or fear of solitude. 

Necrophobia, or horror of dead bodies. 

Thanatophobia, or dread of death. 

Bacillophobia, or fear of microbes. 

Pathophobia, or fear of disease. 

Kleptophobia, or fear of becoming a kleptomaniac. 

Pyrophobia, or fear of matches. 

Stasophobia, or fear of evil results from standing upright. 

Aerophobia, or fear of high places. 

Demonophobia, or dread of the devil. 

Phobophobia, or fear of having fear. 
Some do not enjoy passing through a herd of cows. One ean not enter 
a room of strangers unabashed. Where one man does not welcome the 
opportunity to walk along a deserted wood road at midnight, another, 
as prospective bridegroom, can not face a churchful of people without a 
tremor. For one it is Por’s ‘‘ Tales’’ in an empty house, for another 
the preliminary whir of a dentist’s drill, for a third a dinner at which 
he is a postprandial speaker, for a fourth a waiter who has not deserved 
atip. Few get through life entire strangers to terror in some form. 


Peanuts 

N THE CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE last year a majority stood 

for good government. Considerable bad legislation, nevertheless, 
was passed and few bills of a so-called reform nature became law without 
being remodeled to suit the machine. Why was this so with a well- 
meaning majority? The opponents of the machine, new to their duties, 
were mostly unskilled in the details of legislation. Least of all did they 
seem to understand the importance of the preliminary organization of 
the two Houses. The machine members had their work mapped out 
before the Legislature met. The reformers, on the contrary, allowed 
the machine forces to elect a Speaker through the timidity of some of the 
House members, who feared possible failure and subsequent punishment 
in the loss of local appropriation bills. The machine Speaker appointed 
committees according to prearrange program, and needed legislation 
was chloroformed in committee. In the attempt to pass the Race- 
Track Law it was discovered that the clerk of the Senate Enrolling and 
Engrossing Committee had been a recent employee of a notorious Cali- 
fornia pool-room. The bill for non-partizan judicial nominations was 
held up in committee until the day before adjournment and defeated in 
the rush of the closing hours. Other bills were improperly entered 
by title on the journal in the hope of thus having them declared uncon- 
stitutional. These reflections, and much more of interest to every one 
interested in politics, may be found embodied in a little volume called 
‘“The Story of the California Legislature of 1909.’’ Its author is 
FRANKLIN HicHBorRN of Santa Clara, California. If every legislator 
elected in each State next year would peruse this volume, the machines 
might sooner be dismantled. Even the pettiest polities is a science. 
EMERSON thinks that success in government and in a peanut-stand have 
much in common. Even the peanut business must be learned. 


Government of Cities 
] ERE IS ANOTHER story of the spread of the new ideas of city 
government—a spread which is now so rapid and successful. On 
January 12 of this year the people of San Diego adopted charter amend- 
ments providing for a commission form of government, with five 
commissioners and a mayor, and also for the Des Moines system of 
non-partizan primary and election. In spite of the combined opposition 
of the saloons and the local branch of the Southern Pacifie political 
bureau, the amendments carried by a vote of two to one. Berkeley, 
California, followed soon after, with practically the same system, and 
Los Angeles followed with the Des Moines system of election, but not 
the commission form of government. At the first election in San Diego 
under the new system the old Southern Pacific machine, which had been 
in absolute control for years, was overwhelmingly defeated, not electing 
a single candidate. At the Los Angeles primary last month the Good 
Government candidate for mayor led by over 5,000. Under the Des 
Moines system the power of the machine will apparently be lessened 
everywhere. 
Congratulations 
GREAT NEWSPAPER is the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune.’’ From a sheer 
A journalistic point of view, in some respects it has been leading 
the country in ability. Eminent, perhaps preeminent, in its knack 
of giving variety, saliency, and readability to the news of the world, it 
has not always supplemented this journalistic skill with a corresponding 
breadth of view in matters of principle and in intensity of concern for 
the people’s rights. During the last few months a new spirit seems to 
have entered into the paper, editorially and in those departments of the 
news which reinforce the editorial policy. It no longer is tender to Mr. 
Witi1aAm Lorm™er and his ally, Mr. Roger Suuiivan. It apparently 
intends not only to praise Mayor Busse when he does right, but 1 
express regret when he fails to live up to some of the requirements of 
his office. If this tendency goes on, a great power in the world of jour 
nalism will be aiding toward the right, for a great power, in one dire¢- 
tion or the other, the ‘‘ Tribune”’ inevitably must be 
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The Furst Battle 


By MARK 


N CHICAGO four weeks ago there was what the English would 
eall a by-election—to fill a single vacancy, caused by resignation, 
in the Lower House of Congress. The contest was hard-fought, 
the Standpat Republicans won it handsomely, and the new Con- 

gressman from the Sixth District of Illinois is the Honorable William 
J. Moxley. In the business affiliations of Mr. Mozley, in the reasons 
for his choice, and in the history 


SULLIVAN 


But it is not the fact that Mr. Moxley has this lawsuit that 
makes his election to Congress typical of the Republican Party as 
it is now controlled. What makes the Moxley case characteristic 
of the fight between the Insurgents and the Standpatters is this: 

During the present session of Congress, a fight is to be made to 
change this butterine law; a formal recommendation has been made 
to reduce the tax from the pro- 





of this by-election, there is to be 
found in epitome the whole story 
of the fight between the Insurgents 
and the Standpat Republicans. 
Of that fight (which will be 
country-wide when the regular 
Congressional primaries are on 
next summer), if you wish to 
know the vital issue, read this 
story : 

First, who is Moxley? For 
the moment, let this question 
be sufficiently answered by the 
statement that he is aman who 
has made and is making a great 
deal of money in the manufacture 
and sale of what is variously 
described as ‘‘ butterine’’ or BY 
“oleomargarine.’’ His business ROOSEVELT 
letterhead, as reproduced in SELLING 
some Government documents, BOGUS 


reads thus: BUTTER 


OAKED 
28,499.80 
BY ROOSEVELT 


SELLING BOGUS BUTTER 









BUTTER 


, ay 











WILLIAM J. MOXLEY 
MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE BUTTERINE 


Now, butter comes from a 
cow; butterine comes from a 


factory. 3utterine is made of My 
hog-fat, beef-fat, and cotton- ROMEVELT 
seed oil, and its color is white. SELLING 


As oleomargarine, this combina- BOGUS 
tion has its wholesome and 
proper place in the world; but 
put a little chemical coloring 
matter in it, and it looks like 
butter. And it can be sold very 
much cheaper. Of course, it’s 
the old story of the pure-food 
fight again. 
very rich making oleomargarine, 
coloring it yellow, and selling it 
as butter. The United States Government stopped that by putting a 
prohibitive tax of ten cents a pound on butterine or oleo artificially 
colored to look like butter. The butterine makers could continue to 
sell their product in its original white state to such persons as wished to 
buy butterine, but they were compelled to stop selling butterine colored 
yellow to persons who wished to buy butter. 









SOAKED 
$28,499 .80 
BY ROOSEVELT 


SELLING BOGUS BUTTER 





Many men became 


They had to stop, or else find some way of defeating or evading 
the law. Many did this successfully. Mr. Moxley tried to evade 
the law by introducing a material called palm-oil, which the Gov- 
ernment authorities described as ‘‘ rancid, of bad taste and smell, 
and considered by this office wholly un- 






ao 


William J. Moxley 


Recently elected Member of Congress from the Sixth Illinois District, com- 
prising several wards of the city of Chicago. 


idapted from a cartoon originally printed in the Chicago “Tribune” 


hibitive ten cents down to two 


OAKED 




















$28.499.80 cents. In the fight to put this 
OF RoDSeVELs through Congress, Moxley will be 
SELLING BOGUS BUTTER on the job as a representative 


—not of the people, to decide 
the issue judicially, but of the 
butterine special interest. And 
that is typical of the Republi- 
ean Party as it is now man- 
aged — government by — special 
interests for the benefit of special 
interests. When the pure-food 
fight was on, the canning special 
interest was represented by 
various Congressmen, includ- 
ing some Republican machine 
leaders, who defeated the provi- 
sion which would have made the 
label tell the weight or volume 
of the contents. When the own- 
BOGUS ers of Duffy’s Malt Whiskey were 
being prosecuted, two Congress- 
men were on hand—and one 
of them was Vice-President 
Sherman—to protect this patent- 
medicine interest. In the recent 









pe fa 
< tariff contest, to name the mem- 
SOAKED bers who acted wholly as the 
28,409.20 representatives of special inter- 
ROOSEVELT] ests would be merely to print 
SELLING the roster of three-fourths of 
BOGUS Congress, and tell what every 


BUTTER well-informed person knows. 
SOAKED THK. The Insurgent Idca 
28,499 80 Shs} P NHE principle involved is not 
BY SEV y 
For easy to express. We know 
SELUNG BOGUS BUTTER ; ; 

Maes conan of no better way to point out the 
difference between the Standpat 
idea, illustrated by the case of 
Moxley, and the Insurgent idea, 
than to print these words spoken 
in the Senate by La Follette May 7 last (Congressional Record, p. 1889). 
READ THIS PARAGRAPH IF YOU READ NOTHING ELSE ON THIS PAGE: 





















He is a typical Standpatter 


“Mr. President, I am myself placed in a position where I shall withhold my 
vote .. . and for this reason: Some years ago, when I was not in official life, | 
acquired an interest in land in Wisconsin which has proven to be, in part, 
lead-bearing property ... One portion of it is at this time producing lead ore 
in small quantities, and zine ore as well. I make this statement now as covering 
both those products. Jf maintaining duties or increasing duties affects the price 
of those products, IT can not consistently and conscientiously vote upon this 
question as a member of this body, and therefore upon this roll-call I shall, for 
the reason stated. withhold my vote.” 


This act of La Follette’s is without 





Further, 
the Treasury Department said: ‘The 
finished product would in appearance be 
an imitation or semblance of butter.’’ 
In the subsequent action, Moxley was 
assessed a fine of $28,499.80 (he had 
sold nearly 300,000 pounds of oleo 
colored to look like butter). This 
fine Moxley paid to the United States 
Government under protest, and he is 
now trying to recover it through legal 
proceedings. From now on, Mr. Mox Name 
ley will prosecute this suit to recover 
money from the Government with the 
advantage of a seat in Congress 


fit for use in oleomargarine.’’ 


or Jour letlers ; 


Gentlemen : 


{ddress 


State 





Any voter who is willing to lend his aid wm the election 
of anti-Cannon members of the next Congress is invited to 
send us his name and address. 
one who helps will be only so long as it takes to write three 
the money outlay nill be only the cost of 
the stamps for the same letters. 


COLLIER’S CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
901 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


I shall be glad to help. 


precedent. Little wonder Aldrich and 
the other Standpat Senators hate him. 
His words and his refusal to vote put the 
mark of shame on them all. Not one 
of them but had, when his own special 
interest was involved, voted, talked, and 
traded to get a high tariff for his own. 

The Republican machine fought for 


The time required of any 


Fill out the blank below : 


Moxley, ‘‘ to place in Congress another 
man who would stand by Speaker Can- 
non’’; Cannon came personally into the 


district to speak and fight for Moxley. 
They won. But between June 1 and No- 
vember 5 next, this fight will be repeated 





391 times in 391 Conare ssional Districts 
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hat the World Is Doing: 








President Taft at the Rivers and Harbors Congress 
“A waterway policy, not a waterway project,’ was the motto of the convention of advocates of waterway 
improvement which met at Washington on December 8. To the delegates, who urged the quick completion 
of the 14-foot Lakes-to-the-Gulf channel, the President promised definite action by the S xty-first Congress 


Teaching the Use of Oxygen Helmets 
A scene in the “Rescue Room”’ of the Pittsburg Experiment Station, where miners are trained to adjust 
helmets connected with portable oxygen reservoirs. The first test of a similar device by the New York 
Fire Department was made December 13. It failed because the firemen could not control the air supply 


























Imperial Valley’s First Cotton Bale 


This year the settlers of Imperial Valley planted 1,000 acres of cotton as an experiment and demonstrated 
that the valley is one of the best cotton-growing districts in the United States. Its first crop is a bale 
and a half to the acre; some fields yielding two bales. The staple is superior in quality, and the entire crop has 
been sold to mills in Oakland at 13 1-2 cents a pound, or $67.50 a bale. Next year more than 20,000 acres 
of cotton will be planted. Imperial Valley is the region that was the desert of the Colorado in the south- 
eastern corner of California, most of it below sea level. Eight years ago water was brought into the desert 
from the Colorado River and the work of reclamation was begun. In 1905 the river broke out of bounds and 
poured into the basin, creating the Salton Sea, halting the work of reclamation, and threatening to submerge 
the whole region. The break was closed in February, 1907, at a cost of $1,500,000, and reclamation and 
settlement were resumed. Imperial Valley now has a population of 20,000, a property valuation, excluding 
railroads and canals, of $17,000,000, and ships out more than $3,000,000 worth of farm products in a year 
More than 200,000 acres are irrigated, and the total reclaimable area is 1,000,000 acres on the American side 
of the boundary and about 500,000 acres on the Mexican side. The Mexican land is owned by Americans 











Thrift in Government 

R. TAFT sent an uncontroversial, rather 

short message to Congress on December 

7. <A little later he will deal in special 

messages with the carefully omitted and 

highly dynamitie topics of Interstate 
Commerce and the Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources. 

A keynote of the message is economy in expendi- 
ture. The estimates of the Government’s expenses 
for the coming year are $42,000,000 less than the 
appropriations for the present year. The Civil Ser- 
vice is to be still further reformed. 

He reiterates the need of reform in judicial pro- 
cedure, to lessen or prevent the law’s “archaic and 
barbarous” delays. 

He returns to his advocacy of postal savings 
banks. « 

Because of the annual deficit in the Post-Office 
Department he would institute a difference in rates 
for newspapers and for magazines because of the 
difference in average distance which newspapers and 
magazines travel in reaching their reader. 

Ile desires to establish a Bureau of Public Health, 
and he wishes Congressional legislation on ‘White 
Slavery.” 

The message is a repetition, in part, of the policies 
which he enunciated on his speech-making tour of 
the summer. 

Franklin MacVeagh, Secretary of the Treasury, 
has joined Mr. Taft in emphasizing the “Economy” 
principle. In his annual message he spoke of the 
influence of local politics and politicians upon the 
customs service as most deleterious. 

“Unless the customs service can be released from 
the payment of political debts and exactions, and 
from meeting the supposed exigencies of political 
organizations, big and little, it will be impossi- 
ble to have an honest service for any length of 
time.” 

While Secretary MacVeagh’s views on economy in 
public affairs and on non-partizanship in Custom 
House management are permitted to pass unrebuked, 
his ideas on low tariff schedules are said to be dis- 
pleasing to many Senators. Thus he had said that 
the Republican Party had changed its front. It 
had been marching toward higher and higher tariffs, 
but had now faced about, and is marching, “no 
matter how slow any one may think its present 
pace is, toward lower tariffs.” 


Home Rule 


ORCING the fight, Herbert H. Asquith, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, pledges Irish home 
rule if the Liberals are returned to power. At 

a public meeting in London on December 10, he advo- 
cated “a policy which, while explicitly safeguarding 
the supreme, indivisible authority of the Imperial 
Parliament, can set up in Ireland a system of full 
self-government as regards purely Irish affairs. 
There is not and can not be any question of separa- 
tion. There is not and can not be any question of 
rivalry or competing for supremacy subject to these 
conditions. That is the Liberal policy. In the new 
ITouse the Liberal Government at the head of a 
Liberal majority will be in this matter entirely free.” 


An Echo of the Flood 


HEN the telegrams were exchanged between 

/ President Roosevelt and Mr. Harriman in 
January, 1907, the Imperial Valley, as the 

sunken Colorado desert became known after irriga- 
tion began, was threatened with what might have 
been one of the most dramatic geographical trage- 
dies of historical times. Had no one stepped in and 
stopped the break in the Colorado, the entire dis- 
trict—towns, farms, and all—would have been buried 
under water The runaway river, eating its way 
upstream through the soft valley silt at the rate of 
nearly a mile a day, might have cut its way clear to 
Yuma, and the Government dam at Laguna might 
have been destroyed. The Southern Pacific stopped 
the river. It was part of the endlessly complicated 
history of the whole Imperial Valley enterprise that, 


although the railroad was not responsible for the 
headgates which originally caused the break, it had 
come into practical control of the irrigation com- 
pany. It brought suit on promissory notes for its 
work; practically sued itself, that is to say, the di- 
rectorate of the irrigation company being under its 
control. This suit has now been decided in its favor, 
and Judge Houser of the Superior Court has handed 
down a i7dgment of $1,405,927.48. Whether an ap 
peal will be taken or whether this will end a vastly 
complicated piece of promotion remains to be seen 
In any ease, the river seems to be shut out perma- 
nently, and the Tmpe rial V: lley farmers are roing 
ahead with the long work of taming the desert and 


making it a civilized place in which to live 
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A Record of rent Events 


Notes by the Way 
M ORE than $60,000,000 worth of American mer- 
/ 
kk 


chandise was carried by rail across the isth- 

muses of Panama and Tehuantepec in the fiseal 
vear 1909, and in the calendar year which ends with 
December the total will probably reach $75,000,000 
in value. Of the two railway lines which now carry 
freights across the narrow neck of land connecting 
North and South America, that at the Isthmus of 
Panama is forty miles in length; the other, at the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 190 miles. The one at 
Panama, owned by the Government, is, of course, 
largely devoted to work and traffic growing out of 
the construction of the Panama Canal; the other 
at Tehuantepec, constructed chiefly with British 
capital and controlled in part at least by the Mexi- 
can Government, was built especially for the pur- 
pose of handling freights between the Atlantic and 
Pacific, and, although opened at the beginning of 
1907, has already carried about $100,000,000 worth 
of merchandise passing chiefly between the Atlantic 
and Pacific ports of the United States.. 

Professor Wheeler, speaking at a Thanksgiving 
dinner in Berlin, said that America’s early history 
was determined by its position on the Atlantic; but 
that its future will be determined by its position 
on the Pacific, facing China. 

New York State reports that its fire loss in 1909 
has been $25,101, as against $644,000 in 1908. Some 
of this improvement is attributed to the efficiency 
of the State’s fire-fighting force, which in 1909 cost 
about $40,000. 

More than 150,000,000 pounds of cigar tobacco 
and almost four times that amount in other sorts of 
tobacco was grown in 1908 in the United States. Ken- 
tucky produces more than one-third of the crop of 
the country and about one-ninth of the world’s crop. 

Booker T. Washington has recently made an eight 
days’ tour through Tennessee. He has talked in 
twenty-two cities and towns, to about 50,000 persons, 
of whom perhaps 20,000 were white men. He laid 
stress on the point that the Southern white man 
understands the Southern negro better than any 
other white man, just as the negro understands the 
Southern white better than he does any other sort 
of white man. The negro benefit and benevolent 
organizations were all right, he told them, but he 
remarked that it was more important to make sure 
of a good place to live in this life than an expensive 
and elaborate burial after death. “One bathtub is 
worth ten coffins” was the way he put it. 

Senator Aldrich continues his talks on currency 
and banking, and on November 29 he talked in New 
York City to the Economie Club. He said that in 
the other great commercial nations the disastrous 
results of recurring financial crises have been suc- 
cessfully prevented by a proper organization of capi- 
tal and by the adoption of wise methods of banking 
and of currency. 

Energy and enterprise, not always confined by 
prudence, will always lead to speculative inflation. 
But other countries have been able to prevent disas- 
trous panics. One of the reasons of the exemption 
has been the system of central banks of issue, 
strengthening the reserve and extending credit lib- 
erally to those persons whose solvency entitled them 
to such credit in times of monetary stress. 

A virulent attack of prohibition was warded off 
by the unbribable voters of Alabama on November 
29. A prohibition amendment to the State Consti 
tution was defeated by over 12,000 votes. Section 
of the amendment, permitting the Legislature to 
specify where whisky shall not be stored, was said to 
be the weightiest factor in the defeat. The farmers 
feared that, under its provisions, the State officers 
might invade the home. 

By the will of George Crocker, $1,000,000 worth 
of property has been given for the study of cancer. 

Captain August W. Loose, a skilled navigator, and 
George H. Dunkle, an insurance broker of New 
York, have sworn that they fabricated for Dr. Cook 
records which Dr. Cook intended to submit to the 
University ot Copenhagen. 

The Nobel Prize winhe rs have been announced 
They include, in chemistry, Professor Wilhelm Ost 
wald of Leipsic; in medicine, Professor Emil Theodor 


Kocher of Berne; in literature, Selma Lagerldf. of 
Sweden. The prize for physics will be divided b 
tween William Marconi and Professor Ferdinand K. 
Braun of Strasburg; the peace award is to Paul 
Henry Benjamin d’Estournelles de Constant. a 


French Senator and member of the Hague Tribunal. 


A Peerless Champion 


HE antivivisectionists are planning a grand 


coup. They are about to send the most emi 
nent antivivisectionist in the world to visit us 
—Hon. Stephen Cole ridge. He is the son oft the 


late Lord Chief Justice of England He has done 
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Marines for Nicaragua Shifting to the “ Dixie” 


After transferring the 700 marines from the transport “ Prairie,’ which stranded in the Delaware River, to the 
‘“‘ Dixie,” Rear-Admiral Kimball and his force sailed December 6 for Nicaragua, three days behind schedule time 
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The Largest Mastodon Tusk Extant 
This tusk was found on the banks of the Allegheny River near Pittsburg, and measures nine feet four inches 
from root totip. It weighs two hundred and ninety-seven pounds and has a circumference of twenty three inches 














The Religion of Good Government 
The religion of good government is being taught in a new Milwaukee church. The congregation is of the 
old Methodist faith. The pastor is the Rev. Ray R. McKaig. The congregation is building a new church. 
The pastor found that, like himself, many of his people are readers of Collier's, and it required but a sug- 
gestion from him for a vote to place a copy of this weekly in the corner-stone, which was laid Sunday, 
November 29. “It is an unusual thing for a church to do,” said the pastor as he placed the copy of 
Collier’s in the stone, laid by the Rev. Henry Colman, oldest Methodist pastor in Milwaukee, “but this 
congtegation is heart and soul with this publication and all others fighting the battles of the people. It 
has been against graft in high places, and its courage merits our commendation. A paper or magazine 
which dares to print unpleasant truths needs the Support of that people which it is benefiting. For these 
reasons we feel to-day that in placing a copy of Collier’s in this corner-stone we are furthering the cause 
of good government. This magazine represents the attitude of this congregation upon public questions, 
and we will be glad to know that when in the future this stone is opened that future congregations will 
find that the men and women who founded this church were believers in the fight for a free people” 
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What the World Is Doing: A Record 


of Current Events 





in his lifetime several ungentlemanly and several 
misleading things which makes it unfortunate that 
he should be selected as a representative of a cause. 
He was, for instance, guilty of trying to ally the 
British Museum with his own personal propaganda 
by means of a cheap and somewhat ungentlemanly 
trick. He asked the librarian in the British Mu- 
seum to give him a competent translator, to translate 
for him a catalogue of one of the physiological in- 
strument manufacturing companies. He then put 
on the title-page of the translation the title of the 
librarian in the British Museum, as if lending favor 
to his antivivisection crusade. The librarian called 
what Mr. Coleridge had done an “unwarrantable 
abuse of a mere act of courtesy.” 

Another time Mr. Coleridge, without investiga- 
tion, saw fit to repeat the wild and picturesque state- 
ments of the beautiful Miss Lind-af-Hageby. She 
had claimed to have seen many quaint and piteous 
happenings inside the laboratory of Dr. Bayliss, 
University College, London. Her remarks, fortu- 
nately, were confined to private life. But Mr. Cole- 
ridge eagerly trumpeted them forth from a platform. 
He was sued by Dr. Bayliss and had to pay heavy 
damages, to the extent of nearly $25.000—£2,000 for 
damages and nearly £3,000 for trial costs—for his 
falsification. Many instances of his false statements 
and his gift for twisting facts into malicious fiction 
will be found in the blue-books of the proceedings of 
the Royal Commission on Vivisection. This is the 
gentleman who will so shortly visit us and continue 
his romancing on an important department of science. 


A Good Work 


UST a few days before the Christmas season the 
New York Probation Association held its an- 
nual meeting at the Colony Club, and the presi- 

dent of the association, Charles S. Whitman, Dis- 
trict Attorney of New York County, told of the two 
years’ work. In February, 1908, Waverley House, at 
165 West Tenth Street, was established, and Maude 
E. Miner took charge of it. It cares for girls new to 
the city whose life is just at the turning-point— 
ready to be hardened by base association or restored 
to the family at home and to decent employment. 

In its short history, it has cared for three hun- 
dred girls, many of them from sixteen to twenty 
years old, who have been arrested for the first time 
because of waywardness. 

During the few days of their stay in Waverley 
House, they receive food, shelter, clothing, and 
medical care. Forty-two girls, new to the city and 
its night life, have been sent to their homes in other 
cities. One,hundred girls have been placed in de- 
cent employment—domestic service, offices, work- 
shops, and factories. 

Such a work needs and deserves gifts of money, 
furniture, pictures, books, and at this Christmas 
season should be overwhelmed with the good-will of 
a prospering and open-hearted world. 


Latin-American Notes 
2 pong has said that Chile will go on mak- 
h 


ing money out of her nitrate fields till some 
near-sighted German, several thousand miles 
away, discovers how to make nitrates out of air. A 
syndicate of certain members of that always pains- 
taking and ingenious race is approaching this dis- 
covery by preparing to make commercial fertilizer 
out of the locusts of the Argentine Republic. It is said 
that locusts contain about fourteen per cent of nitro- 
gen, and there are no end of them in the Argentine. 
Echoes of business come up from most of the 
South American cities. Buenos Ayres is building 
another fine new avenue, to be known as the Avenida 
Centenario, in honor of the city’s hundredth anni- 
versary. The Bonaerenses are also to have fifteen 
more hospital ambulances, so pleased were they with 
the ones recently sent down from the United States. 
Valparaiso, struggling to repair the destruction of 
the earthquake three years ago, has placed a loan 
of $5,000,000 to carry on the work. Pernambuco, 
which has always been without a harbor, has begun 
the construction of new port works to cost over 
$16,000,000. Lima reports that the Chinese, who 
have been flocking there of late as they used to 
flock to California, have gone into the shoemaking 
business and set up more than twenty cobblers’ 
shops near the central market. 
If Mr. Zelaya’s country quiets down within a 
month Nicaragua will celebrate the three hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Leon, a west coast 


city, with an exposition in January, 1910. Prizes 
are promised for all sorts of things, including idols, 
vases, urns, and other examples of what the Nica 


raguans eall the “retr: ‘tive arts 

The Lamport and Holt steamers continue to dis 
prove the Trequent sugge stion that one needs to gé 
to Europe first to go comfortably to South America 


The big Vasari sailec recently from New Y ork 


with eighty-two first-class passengers for the east 
coast, the largest number ever taken out on a regu- 
lar steamer of that line. 
The Underground Divers 
FINE recent disaster at Cherry, [linois, has quick- 
ened the attention of the public to the mine- 
rescue service, which is now being promoted 
along intelligent and effective lines. But the small 
proportion of the miners saved, against the number 
who perished, only emphasizes the need of further 
training for a work which, in America, is so young. 

















A Moving-Picture of the Past 
The Seventh Congressional District of Ohio has the 
distinction of supplying the House of Representatives 
with its most picturesque member, General Joseph 
Warren Keifer, who is a remnant of the days of 
Webster, Calhoun, and Clay. In his swallow-tail coat 
he saunters up and down the carpeted halls of Congress 
like a moving-picture of the past. He entered the House 
of Representatives in the Forty-fifth Congress and was 
elected Speaker of the Forty-seventh Congress. He is 
a distinguished veteran of the Civil War, and at the out- 
break of the Spanish-American war he entered the army 
of volunteers as Major-General, and commanded the 
United States forces which took possession of Havana 


Like deep-sea divers, locked into oxygen helmets, 
the rescue men descend into the black galleries of 
the mine. They advance through the fatal gases, 
and with their portable electric lamps they seek for 
suffocating miners to restore, or for the bodies of the 
dead. They must chop and dig their path through 
banks of rocks and timbers; they must work in shifts 
both day and night until the search is finished. They 
must not only possess fiber of extreme endurance and 
fortitude, but they must be versed in all the char- 
acteristics of a coal-mine and all the methods and 
degrees of resuscitation. 

The outfit—added to the helmet—includes tanks or 
cylinders of compressed oxygen, strapped upon the 
back; absorption cans for the exhalations, and flexi- 
ble air bags, with attachments to the mouth. It 
enables one, when accustomed to its use, to breathe 


for two or three hours with ease. Every squad 


carries a resuscitating cabinet—oxygen cylinders, 
breathing-bag, tube, and hood for the patient. With 
this apparatus they cleanse and refill the lungs of a 
victim, while they work his arms and legs like those 
of a drowning man until his circulation is revived. 


The tragic year of 1907, in which 3,125 coal miners 


vere killed in the United States and 4,800 injured, 
aroused the Federal Government to the fact that 


men must be seriously prepared for this braneh of 
life-saving. In July, 1908, the Geological Survey, 
with an appropriation by Congress of $150,000, 
founded an experimental rescue station at Pitts 


burg, after the type of those operating in England 
and in Kurope. The departme! { 


under the gen- 


eral direction of Dr. Joseph A. Holmes. Supple- 
mentary stations have been placed at Urbana, IIli- 
nois, and Knoxville, Tennessee, for the coal fields 
of the Middle West. Other establishments are in 
prospect. While one of the leading purposes of this 
movement is to equip men for actual rescue, it is 
less important than the experimental program which 
is being pursued, with reference to explosives, fumes, 
and other items of danger in a coal-mine—aiming 
toward the elimination of accident. 

Statistics point out that not more than one-third, 
perhaps, of the deaths in American mines are due 
immediately to explosions, but that a half of the 
total is the result of falls of roof and coal. Yet 
the truth is reaching light that these slides and 
cave-ins are the effects of former blasts, which have 
started a gradual seepage of gases and dislodgment. 
Consequently, the stations have been engaged in de- 
termining and listing those explosives which are 
“permissible’—which will not ignite the gases at 
hand—and also in apportioning the amount of the 
charges used so that they will not damage the 
structure of a mine. 

Although a beginning has been made, the United 
States falls far behind Belgium, France, and Eng- 
land in this work. For while the natural condi- 
tions in America for mining coal are more favorable 
than in any of the other countries named, the death 
rate in the United States has risen with every 
decade. In Europe, owing to care and experiment, 
it has constantly decreased. 


Spinal Anesthesia 
| R. JONNESCO’S advocacy of spinal anes- 


thesia is based on his personal experience 

with a combination of stovaine and strych- 
nine, two drugs both well known and widely used 
long before his experiments. His originality con- 
sists in their combination. In this method of anes- 
thesia the drug is injected into the bag of membranes 
in which the spinal cord lies. It was first suggested 
by Corning in 1885. The effect upon the patient 
varies somewhat according to the drug used, but in 
general consists of a more or less complete abolition 
of sensation in all portions of the body below the 
point where the drug acts upon the cord. 

Stovaine was brought to the attention of the 
French Academy of Medicine by Billon in 1904, 
and since then has been widely used, both as a 
local and a spinal anesthetic. Dr. Jonnesco claims 
for it no special value over such drugs as novocaine 
or tropacoeaine. He has done most of his work with 
stovaine, and therefore knows more about it. The 
others, he admits, may be just as good. In fact, both 
novocaine and tropacocaine are preferred by some 
surgeons to stovaine. What Dr. Jonnesco does con- 
tend, and apparently with some justification, is that 
the addition of a small amount of strychnine renders 
the method safe and available for major, operations 
and those upon the upper portions of the body. 

It is worth noting that spinal anesthesia has been 
tested by many of the leading surgeons of the world, 
who with few exceptions declare its usefulness lim- 
ited and its practise not without danger. At least 
one of the advantages claimed for it, the complete 
consciousness of the patient, is of doubtful desira- 
bility. Obviously, neither patient nor surgeon gains 
anything by the circumstance, and a psychic element 
is introduced which, one should imagine, might have 
an exceedingly undesirable effect on the patient’s 
mind. The claim that it eliminates surgical shock 
is met by the skeptics with the statement that gen- 
eral anesthetics when properly used are almost 
equally efficacious in this regard. It is followed by 
unpleasant after-effect, as are chloroform and ether. 
It abolishes pain no more surely than the latter. 

It is evident, therefore, that Dr. Jonnesco’s con- 
tention that spinal anesthesia should be substituted 
for general anesthesia in all operations, great and 
small, is entirely at variance with the opinions of 
most other surgeons who have experimented with 
the method. The best surgical opinion of to-day is 
probably fairly epitomized by Dr. G. E. Brewer, who 
in his “Text-Book of Surgery” (1909) writes: 

“Spinal anesthesia is to be recommended only in 
cases in which positive contraindications exist to the 
use of the other anesthetics, and occasionally in 
emergencies in which a skilled assistant is not avail- 


able, or when other anesthetics can not be obtained.” 
The facts in the case have been so befogged by the 
absurd rumpus kicked up in the newspapers over 
Dr. Jonnesco’s arrival as to prejudice conservative 
opinion against him. He may have made a valuable 
improvement in the production of spinal anesthesia. 
This can only be satisfactorily determined by several 
vears of careful tests in other clinics than his own. 
His claims are soberly set forth at length by himself 
in the British “Medical Journal” for November 13 
1909. A reading of this article makes it clear that h 
is not responsible for his recent American apotheos 
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By GILBERT PARKER 


COPYRIGHT 1909 BY P. F. COLLIER & SON 


“Tt was as fine a churchful as you ever 
clapt an eye on; 

Oh, the bells was ringin’ gaily, and the 
sun was shinin’ free; 

There was singers, there was clargy 
‘Bless you both, says Father Tryon 

They was weddin’ Mary Callaghan 
and me. 


“There was gatherin’ of women, there 
was hush upon the stairway, 
There was whisperin’ and smilin’, but it 
was no place for me: 
A little ship was comin’ into harbor 
through the fairway 
It belongs to Mary Callaghan and 
me. 


“Shure, the longest day has endin’, and 
the wildest storm has fallin’- 
There’s a young gossoon in yander, and 
he sits upon my knee: 
There’s a churchful for the christenin’— 
do you hear the imp a-callin’? 
He's the pride cf Mary Callaghan 


and me!” 


T WAS a voice worth hearing, and the man 

was worth seeing, as, standing in a large 

paddock in front of a house which for the 

prairie country was a large one, he drove 

the colt he was breaking round a ecirele at 
the end of a long leather rein. He had in his 
face the look of one who had lived life in more 
ways than one, and his shoulders had the straight- 
ness of one who had known the “’Shun!” of the 
drill-sergeant, though he was over forty years of 
age. In this perfect sunlight, with the gold-brown 
stubble of the reaped land stretching for scores of 
miles away, he seemed the true representative of a 
life of energy and happiness. Tis face was ruddy, 
his eye bright; but his hat, which usually was set 
back on his head, was now drawn forward. He 
seemed to keep his face turned toward the big clap- 
board house, outside which stood a buggy with a pair 
of horses. Despite the lilt of the song, the air of 
triumph in it, and the elation of the body engaged 
in a task suggestive of the pioneer life—its rough- 
ness, its awkwardness, its undisciplined capacity, and 
its rugged careless beauty, there was a curious watch- 
fulness in the eyes, a smile of emotional expectancy 
at the lips—in a woman it would be called wistful- 
ness. Indeed, there was something wistful in him 
too, strong man as he was. He was Irish, and the 
magic of imagination, with its accompanying sad- 
ness, lying behind all mirth and playfulness, was his. 
Yet he was an incorrigible optimist. 

There was a time when he had been an incorri- 
gible idler, a stoic—a thoroughly useless man. Those 
were the days when, having stepped into old Larry 
Brennan’s house out of the rain, he had stayed ten 
years doing nothing, till a tragedy had roused him, 
brought him to his senses, set him upon the high- 
road of energy, action, and success. Behind him, 
too, had been Norah Brennan and the Young Doc- 
tor—Norah, with such fine teeth in her head, though 
older than he when he married her, and the Young 
Doctor, with a pungent humor and good sense, which 
had stimulated and spurred him on. Norah had 
not been his first love, but it seemed as though she 
would be his last one, for he had never looked right 
or left since he married her. The same old loyalty 
which had made him cling to the memory of the 
girl who threw him over long since at Enniskillen, 
in old Treland, still made him weave round Norah’s 
head a halo of beauty one of the blessings of im- 
agination, for Norah was no Rose of Sharon. Five 
years had gone since he had started the stage coach 
from Askatoon to Cowrie, and began to breed and 
deal in horses; and the world had gone very well 
with him. He and the Young Doctor were part 
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ners in the horse-trading, and they had had as much 
fun as money out of the business. 

He was thinking of the Young Doctor now, won- 
dering why he did not come, protesting inwardly 
against the miserable delay, seething inwardly, 
though there was music on his tongue and a lilt 
to his voice. Round and round went the colt, grow- 
ing more and more docile under the firm, quiet con- 
trol of a born master of animals. Would the Young 
Doctor never come ? 


“There Was gathe rin of women, the re was hush upon 
the stairway, 
There Was whisperin’ and smilin’, but it was nO 
place for me: 
A little ship was comin’ into harbor through the 
fairway 
It he lonas to Mary Callaghan and me Ses 


Ie had sung the verses over and over again, a 
dozen in all. It was like an obsession, and he was 
hardly aware of his own persistence 


“He's the pride of Mary Callaghan and me 


Five years since his own wedding with Norah, and 
no child—he had not realized when he married that 
it would be a miracle if a child came to them. In 
truth, he had not thought at all about that. They 
had gone through so much together in the days of 
tragedy that being man and wife was the only 
thought in his mind when they went to the altar. 
But with marriage had come the other instinct, and 
he had dwelt much upon it. He wanted a child 
as the hart desires the water-springs; and Norah, 
knowing what was in his mind, willed it so with 
a will that was pathetic; for something, too, had 
been born in her which was not there before. Mar 
riage had made her see life with new eves, and she 
had discovered many things hidden over forty years. 
Perhaps it was her great will and stubborn purpose 
which had at last wrung from the Great Creating 
Foree assent to her diligent prayers, so that she 
was able to whisper something worth hearing into 
Nolan’s ears one winter night when the frost and 
ice outside were like a shrine for the warmth in 
their inflammable Trish souls 

Then the months of patient waiting had gone, 
with Nolan driving his four-horse—in the gaiety of 
his heart sometimes his six-horse—team, with his 
creat red stage, and the coaching-horn defying the 
distant railway with shrill bravery, and receiving 
the shy congratulations of women-folk and a hearty 
“Good luck to ye!” from men on every hand Hi 


had become a figure in the West; and, having hi 


millionaire brother-in-law, Terry Brennan, behind 
him, like a sounding-board, his fame, of its ‘kind, 
was loud and reached far. There had been many 
bets as to whether Norah would fulfil the natural 
hope of man, and when the time came the prairie 
people were wide-eyed with interest—for Norah was 
over forty. 

The day had arrived. Would the Young Doctor 
never come out of that clap-board house which 
soaked the sun like a sponge, and yet was cooled 
within by the fresh breezes from the prairie? Was 
the Young Doctor bungling the business, was he—? 

A man’s figure appeared in the doorway, stood 
for an instant, with head bent and eyes upon 
the ground, as though to consider something; then 
there was a quick step to where Nolan stood 
with the sweating, high-bred colt, which he had 
mastered. 

As the Young Doctor came nearer, Nolan’s eyes 
searched his face, then, with a puzzled look, he 
turned to the colt. “Steady, now, ye bunch 0’ 
beauty!” he said. “We'll start ye soon.” The trail’s 
waitin’ for ye.” 

‘Nolan Doyle,” said the Young Doctor, who under- 
stood the assumed indifference—that smooth, outer 
mask which holds the rough, inner pain—‘ Nolan, 
you’re wanted now.” 

“Did ye iver see a finer day!” said Nolan, not able 
to look the Young Doctor in the eyes, for he knew 
that trouble of some dark kind was come. “Norah’ll 
be glad it’s a day like this—‘Happy is the birth that 
the sun shines on; happy are the dead that the rain 
rains on,” he added; but his fingers trembled on 
the rein he held, as he quickly drew the colt nearer. 
“Ah, what zs it, doctor, dear?” he suddenly burst out, 
with a note of agony in his voice: “Speak what is 
it? Isall well? Is it over?” 


HE Young Doctor shook his head in negation 
and ruled his face to calmness. 
“Then what is it? Why are ye here? 
Doesn’t she need you? Is it a thing to be done by 
anny but you?” 

‘Be still, be still, Nolan,” answered the other. 
“Keep a hand yourself. You 
want a child, I know ” He pa ised, 

“(Jod knows What’s to it all without a child! 
What should I be workin’ for if it wasn’t for a 
child ? Vell. then, the child—is it here?” he asked 
painfully 
let ot here. She was no lass of twenty Tis 

” The Young Doctor came nearer and laid 
hand on Nolan’ irm. “Steady ww, and choose 
vhich it shall be mothe r or child. It can’t be both. 


want a child, you 








I can save one or the other, not both. Which shall 
it be? She was no lass. Which shall it be? ’Tis for 
you to say.” 

The Young Doctor’s words fell like the roar of a 
vaterfall on his ears—“Which shall it be—mother 
or child? It can’t be both.” 

Was this, then, the end—Norah or Norah’s child? 
How had he longed for “the little imp” as he had 
sung but now! How he had thought always of a 
little lad, with hand in his, riding on the box beside 
him! How had the soul of him rung with the note 
of fatherhood! 

“Tf it’s she that’s to stay, there could never be 
another child,” said the Young Doctor. 

“Never another, if it’s she that’s to stay,” Nolan 
murmured, as though hardly grasping the tragic 
significance of the fact. Yet his face was white, and 
his eyes were dark with misery. 

“You must say—now. There’s no time. 
be the one you’ve not seen—or Norah?” 

“What’s that you’re askin’ me?” was the low, 
fierce reply. “God’s blood, don’t you know? Go 
on, go on, and tell Norah that 
she’s not to fret that it couldn't 
be. Go on—to Norah, man,” 
he added with a wild look in his 
eyes. 

With swift steps the Young 
Doctor disappeared into the 
dark coolness of the house, leav- 
ing behind him the lost hopes 
of a man whom he had helped 
in other days to set upon his 
feet, and start again in life. 
“You couldn’t be sure,” he said 
to himself, as he entered the 
room where Norah struggled in 
that sea where man only stands 
upon the shore and watches till 
the storm goes down. 


Is it to 


EEDLESS of the colt, 

which now ran about 

with the long rein trail- 
ing after till a stable-boy, see- 
ing, made it captive, Nolan sat 
upon the corner of a_ water- 
trough and looked at the house 
with eyes that saw only as 
through a dim, gray atmosphere 
which stifled the brain and 
sense. Norah or the child! 
Did the Young Doctor believe 
him then the kind of man 
that... ! But the thought of 
the little life that was his, his 
very own, which he had hoped 
to cheer him on, and make him 
work, and’give him an end to 
aim at, it caught at his throat. 
And soon that little life would 
be lost, before the eyes had 
seen the sun, before the hands 
had reached out into the light 
of the world, before its voice 
had signaled back from sentient 
existence to the dim seas of 
being whence it had come, that 
it had found the shore. 

In elementary understanding, 
he saw it all by virtue of the 
Celtic strain in him; and his 
brain swam_on a flood of new 
impressions. He had leaped 
over vast spaces of life and ex- 
perience in these few moments. 
How long he sat murmuring to 
himself, speaking Norah’s name, 
bidding her not to mind always the 
horses left! he could not have told: but at last a 
woman came running from the house toward him 
She was fat and seant of breath, and ere she reached 
him had not voice. Words failing her, she could 
only beckon to him. 

“Ts she safe?” he asked in a hoarse voice. Why 


there was 


should women be fat and scant of breath! 
The woman nodded. 
“Was it a boy?” he asked. 


“Ah, a wonderful boy,” she said, “with a body like 





like a young colt,” she added, seeing the young 
blooded horse led away. 

“An’ the face of him?” he inquired anxiously) 

The woman turned her head. away He inde! 
stood. Life took its tribute through death, and, 
a harsh hand, had destroyed its ow 

“Norah is asking for you,” the Lid 
“There never was a braver. Ah, but ther 1 he 
for you! No man deserves it She would have gone 
and left the boy alive to you, if she’d know: She 
sez so. No man’s worth it, that’s my idee Sut j 
wasn’t to be, and it was flying t] race P) 
dence. But she did her best, poor d é 

Nolan did not answer, but he could ve throtth 
her for the truths she had uttered 

Inside the darkened room, a few moments late? 


‘Peace, woman!” said her father sharply. 
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he turned away from the little lost life which a 
woman made ready for its return to the nest of 
earth from whence it had come. He bent over 
Norah’s bed again. 

“You’re a fine woman, Norah,” he said; “the very 
finest. Come, now, smile at me,” he urged. ‘We've 
a long way to go together yet. Smile, Norah, girl. 
You’re back again from the Bad Lands. Smile!” 


ITH clouded eyes, Norah faintly smiled. 
“You’ve a fine tooth in your _ head, 


Norah,” he exclaimed—‘as good as one 
that’s twenty. Tve broke the Enniskillen colt—a 
beauty,” he added. “I'll bring him to your window 
to-morrow. You shall ride him next year. I'll give 
him to you. It’s the best that’s come from Queen 
There now, 


of the Isles, tho’ she’s had twenty. 
kape aisy.” 

“Qan ye forgive me then, 
brokenly. 
stead. 
on—some one, somethin’ to live for.’ 


Nolan?” she asked 
“Lord knows, I ought to have wint in- 
You'll want some one by you as the years go 





“Sure, you'll be by me, Norah.” 

“Come away.” said the Young Doctor 
be left alone.” 

As Nolan left the “ll bring 
the young colt to your window to-morrow.” 

Her eyes searched the room for what she had lost 


“She must 


room, he said again 


* VAIN. Norah had no comfort in the high 
bred colt, no content in thinking that her own 
life had been spared It seemed to her that, 
1 spite of Nolan’s cheery ways and whimsical talk 
life, at the back of his eyes was a reproach 


that 1 the t nes ot his voice was scorn of her, be- 
1 } ] 

x l i prove herself as good as any 

N ran neve! could realize never had looked 

the ( in the Trace, that she was rm longer a slip of 


rl. Didn’t her father and mother in the cottag: 


nder the Rise, whom she and Nol before they 
ere married, had 1 irsed back to life nd by which 
lan had paid the price of his ten vi living on 
the didn’t the al ys treat her cl ld 1 
ost Had not the Young Doctor aly ddressed 
Nolan oirl’ ¢ Hadn't alway id (nd 
Nolan’s girl to-day, Mrs. Doyle?” Who had 
a better right to be so familiar with her! And 
Nol 14 . 7 - 
H d “Me l , 


‘“ Are ye mad?” 


member her age and the passing years? Her waist 
was little bigger than at twenty, and her hair hung 
down to her knees. The wrinkles, did they not come 
from laughing at Nolan’s jokes and her brother 
Shannon’s whimsies? Did she not step as light as 
any lass that tripped to school? How could she re- 
member her age? Yet in her heart of hearts there 
was no illusion. There was a tiny grave just over 
the Rise where an ash-tree stood like a sentinel in 
the gold-brown prairie. Its top could be seen from the 
window of the great living-room, and her eyes wer 
ever looking that way, while Nolan’s head was ever 
turned from it! Or, if his eyes fell on the tree, a 
look came into them as though a veil was drawn over 
his sight. He talked faster and bustled more at such 
times, making a fuss at whatever he might be doing 
at the moment—lighting his pipe, sharpening the 
carving-knife, mending a piece of harness. He 
never walked in that direction, if he could help it; 
but Norah stole away over the Rise to the whispering 
ash every day in summer except a Sunday, when he 
was away with his stage-coach or at a horse fair, or 
buying or selling or training. 

“Shure, ‘tis not natural,” 
said her father to her one 
bright, cold winter day, at the 
old man’s cottage under the 
Rise; “’tis blasphemy to take 
, when it was the Lord’s 
doin’. And it never lived at all 

*twas held back from livin’ 
by the hand o’ God. Can’t ye 
see? Are ye no Christian; are 
ye no philosopher, little girl?” 

“T have no brains,” she an- 
swered. “’Tis not what I was 
made for, studyin’ out why this 
was done, or wasn’t. ’Tis enough 
to know *twas done, an’ what’s 
come of it’s bein’ done.” 


on so 


“And what’s come of it’s bein’ 
done, then—tell me that?” asked 
her mother, feebly lifting a cup 
of tea to her wrinkled mouth. 

“Ah, what’s come of it! Isn’t 
he atin’ his heart out—Nolan ?” 

“?Tis only your faney. There 
never was a bolder tongue and 
a better man at table.” 

“TIaven’t I heard him sing- 
in’? *Twas like a knife in me! 
Iaven’t I heard him talkin’ in 
his sleep? ‘Come on, then, me 
little lad. Up on the box wid 
ye!’ and that kind of thing, he’d 
say. He’s dreamin’ now that 
never dreamt before out loud 
like that. ’Tisn’t brains ye 
reed to know truth. ’Tis a true 
heart and the quick ear of one 
that’s got it.” 

“What was the song he sings 
that struck ye so?” asked her 
father. 

Her eyes took on a strange 
look as she recited Nolan’s song: 
“Shure, the longest day has 

endin , and the wildest 
storm has fallin’ 

There’s a 


yande ts 


young gossoon wn 
and he sits upon 
my h nee: 


There’s a churchful for the 


( h riste n in’ — do vou } eal 
the imp a-callin’? 
He’s the pride of Vary 


Callaghan and me 


“Tt’s like a man singin’ to hide his shame,” she 


added. 


“What’s that yve’re sayin’, Norah?” asked her 
mother “What's the shame y’are speakin’ of, 
then ?”’ 

With sharp cry Norah stretched out her hands 
The barriers that clouded her view of the exact 


truth had broken down. She saw the whole elemen- 
tary facts in one revealing moment. 
‘Oh, shame it is to him that he’s denied what is 


ah, shure, I 








the pride of man,” she said “T know 
know ! I oughtn’t to have married him. I made 
him do it—I made him. I drew him into it F 
it the bedside of the two of ve that he ate th 
[ made for him. I was never a wife for him, he that 
ought to have had a girl of twenty.” 

The true facts had possessed her at last. She saw 
herself, her vanity, her obtuseness, her self-deceit, 


he r deception to him, laid bare. 


I’m older than him—lI’m older,” she went on 
I’m an old woman. I never was a wife for him, and 
he knows it. and he knew it from the first. And 1 
uldh earry it through with all my willin’ and 
fightin *twas no matter for prayin’ that, but ist 
flyin’ he face of Providence But the willir d 
( eome to nothin’; and now he’s off, hes 

e tl twenty H one to one t s 


See rere 
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what I was long since, with hair like a sheaf 
of wheat in the sun, and the rest of her—” 

Her hands dropped in despair, she sat down 
helplessly, and rocked backward and forward 
in her misery. 

“Who’s that you’re speakin’ of?’ said her 
father, with a furtive glance of understanding 
to her mother and a quick nod of comprehen- 
sion. “Who’s that with the harvest hair, and 
the rest of her—” 

“A harvest for reapin’,” Norah broke in 
with a passionate gesture. 

“Hush, for shame on ye!” spoke her mother. 
“Have ye no pride? The man’s yours, and he 
knows he’s yours, and what’s to fear, I want 
to know?” 

Norah gave a bitter laugh. “D’ye think all 
men are like your own husband?” she asked 
harshly. ‘“Nolan’s turned from me to her.” 

The old man got up and came over to her. 
“Who is she? Where does she live? Where 
does he see her, Norah girl?’ he asked. 

She sprang to her feet. “Don’t call me girl 
again,” she cried. “I’m none © that. I 
ought to have stayed with you. Shure, me 
spring was long since done. Me summer is 
that far gone ’tis but a memory, and me win- 
ter’s here. And it’s cold—God knows it’s 
cold,” she said drearily. 

“Who is she?” urged her mother. 

“Tis the sister of Jacques Charron, that 
keeps the tavern at Pardon’s Drive. Nolan 
passes every day. He never misses a day with 
his stage-coach now—one day in going and one 
day in coming, and the long night between.” 

“Peace, woman!” said her father sharply. 
“Are ye mad?” 

“Last night in his sleep he said her name. 
And to-day he’s gone to her. ’Tis not the 
stage day. He sent Shannon with the stage 
yesterday. But he couldn’t stay away. So 
he’s gone to her.” 


‘HE turned toward the window and watched 

, ) the first flurries of a snowstorm coming 

over the prairie. “Ah, wurra, wurra, I 
feel that I’d like the storm comin’ there to 
swallow him up; and me with him—and me 
with him. There’d be peace if the storm would 
swallow us up together.” 

“Poor lad, that would be hard on him,” said 
the old man dryly, “if so be it’s true that ye 
made him marry ye.” 

“Twas his duty to stay true,” said the old 
woman. “There was the marriage lines.” 

“Can ye rule the blood by lines on a paper?” 
said Norah with a voice so cheerless that her 
father sat down by her and stroked her hand. 

“T heard something about it,” he said gently, 
“and I spoke to the Young Doctor about it; 
but he said: ‘Lave be,’ he said. ‘’T will work 
itself out. The Charron girl yonder’s a good 
girl, but only likin’ to be noticed by a hand- 
some man. Lave be and he’ll right himself,’ 
he said. ‘If he doesn’t, ye can’t cure it by in- 
terferin’ "—that’s what he said; an’ he’s a man 
that’s got more sinse than you or me, or anny 
of us.” 

Norah rose. “Yes, we'll lave be,” she said. 
“What’s the good of not lavin’ it be? If [T kill 
him, I’ve lost him just as sure as if he wint 
with the girl. DVve thought of killin’ us both,” 
she added, with a quiet glitter of her eyes, “but 
he’d leave me in hell just the same if I did. 
But if the storm would do it, aye, if the storm 
would do it—together—” 

The drifts of snow softly rising in the dis- 
tance seemed to fascinate her eyes. 

“You'd better be goin’, Norah,” said her 
mother solicitously. “You'll only get home 
now before the storm gets goin’ hard.” 


gee the door Norah turned and 
looked toward the barren arms of the 
ash-tree standing beside the grave of 
her baby that perished as it came. She made 
as if she would go to ‘t through the snow, but 
changed her mind ar went down the slope to 
her house. Arrived t e, she went straight to 
the barn and summoned one of the hands. A 
lew minutes later, in the growing storm, with 
the wind becoming sharper every minute, she 
took the trail to Pardon’s Drive alone. 
A madness had seized her to go and bring 
Nolan back or to go and take by the throat 
the girl that drew him away from her; or to 
die with him in the storm—in the soft, enfold- 


ing, quiet snow which had covered up so many 
tired pioneers of life 

She did not know quite why she went: but 
she felt that she must go. Some dark fasci 
nation of cd stiny was on her. The touch of the 
mystic in her Celtic blood stirred her, ab 
sorbed her She was only conscious that she 
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She was like one who has lost consciousness of life 





was driving, driving, and forever driving 
toward Pardon’s Drive. How long it was, how 
cold it was, how still it was, this long road to 
Pardon’s Drive! Did Nolan find it so long 
as he drove day after day? Ah, no, Nolan 
found it short, for there was some one waiting 
at the end, a flower of life, to be plucked for 
his wearing! Words Nolan had sung in the 
days before their tragedy haunted her ears 
now as the horses plunged through deeper and 
deeper snow, as the rugs on her knees became 
piled higher and higher with the soft flakes, 
as the drifts gathered heavier and heavier in 
the sleigh where she sat. 


“It was as fine a churchful as you ever clapt 
an eye on; 

Oh, the bells was ringin’ gaily, and the sun 
was shinin’ free; 

There was singers, there was clargy— Bless 
you both, says Father Tryon— 

They was weddin’ Mary Callaghan and 
me. 


By and by it seemed that they made no 
progress. Heavily, with stupefying weariness, 
the horses plowed their way through the snow. 
Ilow many hours had she been going? She 
did not know. Night was falling, and she 
had no idea where she was, nor did she much 
care. The cold was numbing, and her body 
seemed to grow less and less material. She 
was like one that was slowly withdrawing her 
soul’s self from its mortal home, leaving that 
home desolate and still and nerveless. 

But the horses knew. They had been over 
this trail how many hundred times! Their feet 
felt the true road under them—felt it, kept it. 
Their senses were concentrated on one thing 

the end of the journey, rest, food, the warm 
stable at Pardon’s Drive. Their tragedy would 
be in not getting there; Norah’s tragedy might 
be—would it be ’—in getting there. 

None knows the silence of this world who 
has not been blanketed by falling snow and 
swept by drift. There is no universe, no time, 
nothing but this wheeling sphere of your own 
in which you move alone—alone, the whole 
world dead but you. 


NTO this vast solitude, this silence, this 
dead world, a light suddenly pierced. It 
was the lantern hanging outside the door 
of Jacques Charron’s tavern at Pardon’s Drive. 

Yet Norah did not move. She was like one 
who has lost consciousness of life and time. 

They carried her in—it had not been easy to 
unloose her fingers from the reins. As she was 
laid down on a sofa she was only conscious of 
two things—the voice of a child and the voice 
of Nolan. “Norah! Norah!” Nolan’s voice 
called. It was so very far away. 

At length she waked, and it seemed to her 
that she had been asleep for years, so changed 
were her feelings, so peaceful was her mind. 
An old woman sat beside her and leaned for- 
ward when her eyes opened. 

“So. It is good. I tell them to leave you to 
me,” the old woman said. “I have seen it, that 
cold. Bien sur! I have seen them all stiff. 
It was not so with you. You had no heart to 
fight that cold—so, like that:’ The quizzical, 
kindly eyes searched Norah’s. “Bien, it is 
good to sleep.” 

“How long have I slept—where am I?” 
Norah asked. 

“In Jacques Charron’s house, so quiet and 
nice, voila.” Again the old eyes searched 
Norah’s face. 

A cloud gathered in Norah’s eyes. “Yes, I 
remember. *Twas hard on the horses. ’~Twas 
Nolan’s best team. Are they all right? Nolan’d 
not like to see them bad.’ 

ITer eyes went round the room eagerly, plain- 
tively, yet not with the bitter passion, the 
hopeless pain of—when was it? How long was 
it since she came? What had happened? 
Where was Nolan? The child’s voice she 
heard—was it all a dream? WNolan’s voice 
had it been really Nolan’s voice? Had she 
imagined that his arms were round her, laying 
her down, stroking her face? 

“Tlow long have I been here?” she asked 

“Ouelle heure? It vas nine to the clock. 
Now. it is twelve. Certainement! They have 
gone to bed, all but you and me, and—” 

A child’s voice rose plaintively in the night 

so near. Why did it pierce to Norah’s heart, 
make her tremble so? 

She raised herself on her elbow and turned 


in the direction of the small voice The old 

woman opened 2 door softly, and made a ges 

ture for her to see. Her heart stood still 
There, in a rocking-chair in the next room, 


Continued on page 21 











LARA LEMBICH, a little Russian girl of 

sixteen with a pompadour behind just like 

that of any other girl of sixteen, was the 

one who pressed the Dutton. Because she 

rose in a labor meeting and moved that the 
shirt-waist makers strike, between thirty and forty 
thousand girls quit work in New York City alone, 
and news of more going out, more and still more has 
come in from factories all over the East. 

The thing amounts to an uprising such as has 
never been known since woman entered the Garden 
of Eden. The strike fever spread like the plague, 
and organizers belonging to the Woman’s Trade 
Union League have struggled in vain to stop it. 
Stop Pelée in eruption. An army of girls, turned 
loose from their shops on the streets, could not be 
handled; day by day the army in- 
creased. From shirt-waist makers 
the epidemic spread to dressmakers, 
and it threatened for a time to in- 
clude all the ladies’ garment workers. 
Remember that the bulk of all this 
work is done by girls; that even 
such a small detail as the mere sew- 
ing on of buttons gives employment 
to thousands; and you may gain 
some conception of what this upris- 
ing means to industry. Many em- 
ployers risked ruin in holding out; 
already one hundred and _ seventy 
shops have signed, agreeing to the 
girls’ terms, and seventeen thousand 
of the girls are back at work under 
contract—that is, a half, more or 
less, have won their fight, the strike 
being only two and a half weeks old. 


The Greatest Feminine Strike 


N A MEETING at Cooper Union, 
Samuel Gompers suggested that 
the interests of the shirt-waist 

maker might conflict with the lar- 
gest profit of her employer. He 
suggested it somewhat forcibly. 
Promptly the little sixteen-year-old 
bobbed up in the audience and made 
her motion. It was seconded and 
earried—to what end, in the design 
of things, nobody yet knows. We 
have had girls’ strikes before—some 
appeared big at the time. On the 


will of the neckwear makers next 
Easter’s scarfs hung for days in 


the balance. The hat trimmers hin 
dered the stitching of sweat-bands 
and ribbon 
vizors for ten 
feminine ) 
dwarfed by this. It has passed the 
point of a battle for one specific d de- 
mand, such as shorter hours or more 
pay or no lay-offs or clean shops. It 
these and more be 


great Gmevance. it 


bands and postmen’s 
months. But every 


strike of the past is 


sweeps up all 
sides into one 
that the 
much and as long as they will. That 
they 


girls have borne as 


says 


. ] ] + ] 
have racked their nerves and 
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The Uprising 


of the Girls 


By SARAH COMSTOCK 


Some Circumstances of the Strike 


of Over Thirty Thousand Garment Makers 


their headquarters. Women strikers have congre- 
gated there before, but their numbers to these were 
as an afternoon tea to an army. From Fifth Avenue 
shops, from Broadway shops, from East and West 
Side shops the strikers surged in. 

Clinton Hall is over in that part of the East Side 
where grapes and fur scarfs and suspenders are sold 
from an endless row of push-carts, and where echil- 
dren are thicker than mosquitoes in Nome, and 
where old women trot about wearing brown wigs 
parted in the middle instead of hats. If Clinton 
Hall ever prided itself upon being a masculine ren- 
dezvous that day is past. On a morning early in the 
strike I threaded my way between push-carts and 
wigs, and at last fought a passage into the entrance 
hall. Girls were everywhere: girls, girls, girls. Oc- 
casional men were interspersed. 


“T understood that this was the headquarters 





risked their health and starved their 
bodies and suffered insult t 
limit of their endurance. 


of these girls are ell paid and de 
cently treated. The fever is On 
these no less than the others. | \ 
have Shappe d their thread and 
donned their hats for the sake of the other girl 
the girls who earn three, four, five dollars a week 
perhaps, and feed more mouths tha their own 

On the N« ber Monda the 22d vhen, at a 
ten-o’clock signal given in each shirt st factory 
the girls walked r € 41.. hons. the repaired ‘ 





Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes 


Addressing the meeting of the strikers in the Lipzin Theatre 


ot the hirt-v t kers | ltered t | t 
having tried in vain to break into several groups. 
I had come to observe the Crisis of a S 1 Con 
dition; but apparently this was a Festive Or 
asion. Lingerie t were elaborate puff 
Towe red: the re were ieture turl ins and di'm nN 
penda ts 





“That’s right. This here’s the place,” responded 
an authority. 

“But I thought—” This was a scene of gaiety and 
flirtation. My preconceived idea of a strike was a 
somber meeting where somber resolutions were 
made, and there was always a_ background of 
mothers wiping their eyes with their aprons and 
vowing that they would still endure for the Great 
Cause, and of babes who wept bitterly for a soup 
bone to suck. 

“Them’s the strikers,” said the authority, and his 
hand swept all the groups. “Somethin’ like eighty- 
five per cent of the shirt-waist makers are girls, an’ 
it looks like most of ’em are here, don’t it?” 

“But they don’t look as if they had any grievance,” 
I objected. It is always painful to renounce a pre- 
conceived picture. 

“Just they’re laughin’ 
ain’t no sign they don’t mean busi- 
ness,” my guide responded. “You 
talk to ’em and find out. 
—Emma talks English. 
Emma!” 

A girl of fifteen left off a Yiddish 
flirtation and came forward. 

“Tell this lady whether you mean 
to hold out.” 

Instantly there was a transforma- 
tion. From a Ghetto coquette the 
child passed in the twinkling of an 
eye to an orator. 

“Hold out?” 
mean to hold out ? 
see. My boss he Says: 
matter with you? he says when I 
talk to him. ‘You make ten dollar 
a week. You ain’t got no kick. I 
‘If I ain’t got no kick for my- 
self I got one for them girls you 
ain’t payin’ but three or four dollar,’ 
I says.” 

“That’s right.’ 

“You bet it’s time we kick.” 


because 


Le’s see 


Here 


she cried. “Do we 
You look. You'll 
‘What’s the 


Says: 


Bread-Winners for Families 


PPARENT equivalents in Yid- 
dish chorused. A group lad 
at once gathered around the 

impromptu speaker. 

“Then you make ten 

week 7” [ said. 

“Sure. | 


dollars a 


2ood Money. I 


make 
need to. It’s dang’rous what I do. 
I sew on buttons wit’ a 
Look at that finger. It hurt turrible. 


I go to the dispensary.” 


machine. 


“Do you support anybody besides 
yourself on your ten dollars?” 

“Sure. My mother’s sick; she 
ean’t work.” 


“Tlow much does your living cost 


you?” 

“T pay nine dollar a mont’ for two 
rooms Sometimes we eat five dol- 
lar, sometime six, in a week. We 
live good I ain't fot no kiek. But 
the boss he’s got to pay all the cirls 
what they got a right to. Look at 





Sadie here. may it is to ery to set 
that girl.” 
mace appeared, a child ol about 
thirtee “What do you earn?’ I 
isked he 
‘Three and a half.” 
Do vou pay more than your own way? 
“Sure. My grandfather, he can’t walk. I keep us 
I gotta have the money. We ain’t got nothin’ ved 
| gotta have the money,” she repeated. She had a 
knitted searf tied over her head, a marked sig ol 
poverty in this dressy multitude thin it her little 
face looked pinched with need and set with anxiety 
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The Vigilant, Unfriendly Cop 
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Taking Prisoners into the Jefferson Market Prison 





Pickets on Wooster Street 


“Say, ain’t it to ery to look cae in. For a deposit of twenty-five 
mded at her?” repeated the prosperous cents the non-union girls were 
Emma. being admitted to the organiza- 
y and At the end of a swarming cor- tion. At my right, queries and 
was a ridor I found fortifications of . : complaints in general found 
were tables where the Woman’s Trade refuge. 
dof Union League was conducting an “There!” said Miss Pike, sud- 
; and information bureau. This organ- denly turning to me. “Did you 
Great ization is under the leadership of hear that? People won’t believe 
soup certain social workers and “or- it, but we have proved it over 
ganizers,” and is a sort of foster- and over!” 
id his mother to women’s unions. At Two excited young Italians had 
ighty- the first news of the strike its just appealed to her for help. 
s, an’ officers went to Clinton Hall, and Their story ran that a group of 
there they have toiled day and girls had been sent to a certain 
ince,” night, endeavoring to bring order Wooster Street shop as pickets, 
1 pre- out of chaos. peaceful picketing being legiti- 
A line of girls, thirty or more mate in the State of New York. 
iwhin’ long, balked my progress. The employer, annoyed by their 
busi- “What is their goal?” I asked attempts to induce scabs to leave 
“You a member of the League. him, had engaged a gang of 
’s see “Registration. They are girls toughs, strike-breakers, to guard 
fere who have never belonged to a his shop by frightening the pick- 


iddish 


mean 





The Rutgers Square Mass Meeting 


been like handling a vast kindergarten to con- 





orma- trol them. 
e the “Qan’t you help?’ somebody asked me. A 
of an minute later I was ensconced at a table taking 
down addresses. They were of small East Side 
Jo we halls where groups of unorganized striking girls 
You ll had been gathered, that a speaker from the League 
’s the might address them and urge them to organize. 
hen | “Say, you send a speaker quick—right now. 
dollar The girls are there and they don’t wanta wait.” 
kK 4 “Say, they’re all leavin’. We can’t keep *em. 
r my- Hurry up a speaker in Italian.” Another address. 
Ss you “TIlave we an Italian speaker?” I broke away 


ollar,’ 





to ask a League ofticer, while a clamor of “We 
want a Yiddish...” “Say, they won’t wait no 


longer “Say, ain’t there nobody to tel! 
‘em not to give in?’ dinned in my ears. 
“Can't get an Italian to-day. Hardest thing 








to find,” said Miss Marot. | 
Y id- At my left was the table where money flowed 
p had Fa th wens al : 
id the 
The Pretzel Man Alleged Strike-Breakers 
ars 
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I do. 
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rrible. 
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union, but 
the striking 
gone out 


they have caught 

fever and have 
and now they find 
themselves without work, with 
out a head, confused, fright 
ened, excited.” 

The girls in this room were 
in truth “confused, frightened, 
excited.” Yiddish words, Yid 


ets away, and the intimidated 
girls were now unable to ap- 
proach the shop, the policeman 
on duty being accused of sup- 
porting the toughs. 

Picketing 
have 


results 
excite- 
ment than any other phase of 


Hun- 


and its 


furnished more 


this spectacular strike. 


she . ‘peat 
dish gestures. here and there dreds of girls have guarded 
ee Italian chatter made a pande the various shops, pacing arm 
u Monium. Flirtations had been in arm before the doors, in- 
to left in the entrance hall: here structed to endeavor by moral 
<a was the real chaos of the suasion to prevent scabs from 
W strike entering The ter “seab,”’ 
We <<. ; : 2. A erm scab, 
Rut He gotta raise me. I don't by the way, is broadly applied 
“ls work till he does.” one would in factory-girl parlance; it is 
ap tell another. not limited to a union traitor, 
i: an “Them scabs, they make us but is flung at any girl who 
r starve.” works during a strike 
bout “Say, I tell the boss it’s But although the instrue 


good if he go broke after what 
he done to us.” 
Vindicti 


tion, anxiety 


determina 
through 


ness 


leaked 





tions run ‘moral suasion, 


somehow other elements 


have 
hurl neg 


crept in: witness the 


ot pie and the kicking ot shins 


ep Us. the talk even when it was in Meeti f Strik F he Lipzin The: as example. Just where the 
ed. gra tongue. hey were mature vindictive Meeting of Strikers in the Lipzin Theatre trouble begins it is hard for an outsider to say; but 
had a eg nation, anxiety too. And yet few of To recruit for the parade which marched to the City girl has met girl, and pre sently the re have be " a 
f giris were over twenty, many as young as Hall, on December 3, where a protest was submitted to torn plume, bedraggled bow, a detached cluster of 

le twelve. Mrs. Weyl has since said to me that it has Mayor McClellan against the unfair attitude of the police puffs, and an officer on the spot, then a patrol wagon 
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Hostile and Friendly Comment 


From the West 


pits OLLIER’S, which has assumed saintly 
views on matters worldly and a se- 
verely critical attitude toward the 
truthfulness of newspapers, has been 
convicted of two colossal fakes itself. Verily the 
way of the four-flusher is hard.” 
—Des Moines (la.) Capital. 


“MANDAN, N. DAK. 
“IT prize much your fearless conservative atti- 
tude and your articles meet my views ‘to a TY 
“L. N. Cary.” 


“COLLIER’S WEEKLY, which never publishes a 
fact when a falsehood would sell more copies. ae 
—Marion (Ind.) Chronicle. 


“COLLIER’S WEEKLY usually has editorials in 
its columns which are marked by not only what 
may be termed excellent English, but extreme 
sanity.”’—Porterville (Cal.) Messenger. 


“COLLIER’S WEEKLY, by no means a sensational 
publication. .’—Portland ( Ore.) Journal. 


“Our alarmist friend, COLLTER’S WEEKLY. 
—Denver (Colo.) Republican. 


“COLLIER’S WEEKLY is rendering distinguished 
service to the whole nation in its fight upon Sec- 
retary Ballinger of the Department of the Inte- 
rior. In putting it straight up to President Taft 
to dismiss Ballinger from the public service, it 
is putting the responsibility where it belongs, 
and speedily and wisely brinying the issue to a 
cruz... .’—Dubuque (Iowa) Telegram. 


“ . . We had not been aware that the editor 
of COLLIER’s WEEKLY had been called to the Cabi- 
net.”—Butte ( Mont.) Inter-Mountain. 


“. . Secretary Ballinger doubtless wishes 
COLLIER’Ss WEEKLY was simply an illustrated 
magazine.” —Milwaukee ( Wis.) Journal. 


. The editor of COLLIER’s isn’t the only 
crazy man running at large in this country.” 
—Topeka ( Kans.) Capital. 


“. . For the sake of Mr. Taft, his Adminis- 
tration, and the country, it is to be hoped that 
the President may be guided by his own good 
sense of justice and be swayed less and less by 
Bourbonism.”—Portland (Ore.) Journal. 


“Now that President Taft is bac’ in Washing- 
ton, COLLIER’S and the Chicago ‘Tribune’ will be 
relieved of the responsibility of running the Gov- 
ernment.” —Janesville (Wis.) Gazette. 


“The next President will be a Democrat. But 
the people will not permit COLLIER’S to pick out 
the man.”’—Columbus (Ohio) News. 


“Fort MADISON, Iowa. 
“fo on with your work, and some day a grate- 
ful public will say nice things on your headstone, 
if not before. C. F. Wenrer, M.D.” 


“COLLIER’S, in its last issue, weeps tears at 
the thought of the excessive freight rates charged 
Salt Lake, in comparison with the rates charged 
California points. If CoLLIER’s would but turn 
its eyes hitherward it would find cause for weep- 
ing indeed. To us the Salt Lake rates seem all 
that is fair and right and low; we, on the fre ight- 
rate apex of the United States, in lonely grandeur 
look down upon all other rates everywhere. Has 
COLLIER’S no tears to shed for our sad case?” 

—Grand Junction (Colo.) News. 


“We do not see any other way out of it, in 
order to secure peace, except for Secretary Bal 
linger and Uncle Joe Cannon to send their resig 
nations to COLLIER’S at once.” 

—Akron (Ohio) Journal 


COLLIER’S is the best. most honest and 
independent publication in the United States ‘ 
“F, M. Annis, Aurora, III.” 


“You certainly are voicing the sentiments of 


this section of the country, and even further 
West. ... W. O. CoLtttns, Chicago, II.” 


“If evidence of an existing conspiracy to com 
pass the downfall of Secretary of the Interior 
Ballinger were lacking, it is to be found in the 
strenuous effort of COLLIER’s National Mouth 
piece of muckraking, Socialism and Anarchy, to 
bring Mr Ballinger into disrepute. e 

Telluride ( Colo.) Journal 


“Unless President Taft is more fatuous than 
is popularly supposed, he will not long delay 
an energetic and searching investigation of the 
charge 8 against Necretary Richard 1. Ballinaey 
of the Department of the Interior. wart 

McKeesport (Pa.) Times. 


It is safe to bet that M) 
not order one hundred extra copies of COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY containing the article tten by M) 
Wichita Kans Kagle. 


fallinger did 


Glaris ve 
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and a group of strikers whirled off to the station, 
thence to the Jefferson Market Court. Two hun- 
dred and fifty arrests have been made. Sometimes 
a reprimand, oftener a three or five dollar fine 
follows. 

“Mr. Grossman just telephoned for fifty dollars 
for bail,” Mrs. Walter Weyl of the League said to 
me one evening. “These arrests are a terrible drain 
on the treasury of the union. And the girls are 
being arrested unjustly.” 

This complaint has been made repeatedly by the 
union and the League. They claim that the girl 
pickets have been falsely accused of disturbing the 
peace, that the police side with the employers. This 
feeling reached a climax by the end of a fortnight 
when some two thousand girls marched with ban- 
ners to the City Hall to request the Mayor to put 
a stop to injustice from the police. 


Peaceful picketing is the right of every woman,” 
ran the banners’ legend. 

Clinton Hall has been the caldron of the strike 
from first to last. Here wnion strikers have poured 
in to compare grievances and hearten one another; 
non-union strikers to register and “join.” Em- 
ployers have come here to settle; blackboard bulle- 
tins have kept the workers informed of the shops 
settled, where they might find work again. Through 
the clamoring, angry, merry, flirting, anxious, com- 
plaining, hysterical thousands seething there, the 
old bearded Jews pass constantly with their baskets 
of pretzels and apples. A penny or two will buy 
such a lunch, and, munching it, the strikers have 
stood by their colors. 

But when night comes there is food at home. So 
far few cases of need have been reported. If the 
strike continues long there will be a different story 
(Continued on page 20) 


At The New Theatre 


HE interesting possibili- By ARTHUR 


ties of The New Theatre 

and its stock company 

have not, perhaps, been better shown than in 
the first act of “Strife.” This is a play about capital 
and laber, and the first scene is a directors’ meeting 
at a critical moment in a long and bitterly fought 
strike. 

One readily pictures the scene as it would prob- 
ably be presented on the stage of our ordinary thea- 
ters—were Mr. Galsworthy’s play presented there 
at all—the president, so considerately treated by 
nature, his tailor, and stage-manager; the uncom- 
fortable directors looking as if they wished they were 
anywhere else, with those frightful gray wigs and 
whiskers which bankers and capitalists not of stellar 
magnitude wear on the stage. 

As for the furniture, wall-paper, and so on, that 
would all depend—of course, these things are well 
looked after sometimes—but, in any case, I do not 
fancy that Mr. Carnegie or Mr. Baer or Mr. Morgan 
or any one accustomed to directors’ meetings would 
be impressed, as he ought to be impressed, with the 
fact that maybe Mr. Galsworthy was putting him 
into a play. 

As the heavy velvet curtains of The New Theatre 
draw quietly aside, one has, on the other hand, the 
thrilling sensation of having penetrated beyond three 
or four doorkeepers and office boys into the very 
midst of—not a well-acted imitation, but the real 
thing itself. Every one of the gentlemen seated 
round the polished mahogany table looks as if he 
were quite used to his excellent clothes and the long 
cigar he is smoking, not to mention the superlative 
automobile which is evidently waiting for him below. 
Looks so and talks so, too, although the crisp and 
agreeable English in which each expresses himself 
is, perhaps, more common to British magnates than 
to our own business men, and to well-trained actors 
than to either. 

From the mahogany sideboard to the warm, rich 
light in which the directors are bathed, everything 
is solid, luxurious, and eminently respectable. When 
the president’s daughter opens the folding-doors into 
an adjoining room one catches a glimpse of similar 
solidity beyond, of imposing spaces, not intended 
to pop into and out of, but to move through sedately 
and with a certain air. 


Directors de Luxe 


TYNE actors -were all playing Shakespeare and 
“Antony and Cleopatra” last night, and they 
will do light modern comedy in “The Cottage 

in the Air” to-morrow. They not only know how 

to act, but how to sit still and look like directors. 

There is John Anthony, president of the company, 
admirably done by Mr. Louis Calvert, an industrial 
captain of the old school, past seventy now, vigor- 
ous, unyielding as Gibraltar. He built the busi- 
ness, he is the business. The workmen’s families 
may starve—he stands for a principle. Give in once 
and you must give in all along the line. There can 
be but one master in the house. 

Then there is his son, played by Mr. A. E. Anson, 
the rugged, stately Octavius Cesar of last night. 
He is of a new generation, a weaker generation, as 
the father would say, and he feels it only the part 
of humanity for the company to yield a bit. There 
is a fussy director, ingeniously made up by Mr. 
Ferdinand Gottschalk, for whom this whole life-and- 
death struggle came down to a mere question of when 
he is going to get away to Florida with his wife. 

Directly in the audience’s line of vision, and set- 
ting the key, as it were, of the scene, is the vague 
elephantine profile of Mr. Seantlebury, half asleep 
in his chair with his hands on his stomach and only 
aroused to absurd oceasional grunts by something 
which seems to threaten his personal comfort or his 
next dinner. He is a kindly enough old party with 
a dislike for anything unpleasant, even the discom- 
fort of feeling himself responsible for others’ discom 


P 
forts—a deliciously ironical char- 
acter played with droll unction by 
Mr. William McVay. There is 
the almost cringing yet gentlemanly and somehow 
likable secretary, Tench, done by Mr. Cecil Yapp, 
the meek parson of “The Cottage in the Air’; Mr, 
Wanklin is played by Mr. Jacob Wendell, Jr.—our 
own Mr. Wendell, most of the others being English 
and so on. 

Into this room, the directors having decided to 
make no concessions, come presently the workmen 
with their leader, David Roberts. In his way Rob- 
erts—admirably played by Mr. Albert Bruning—is 
as able a man as old John Anthony is in his—a 
poor, passionate, twisted soul, hating and fighting 
capital as Anthony hates and fights labor, with all 
of what we might call his ordinary humanity as 
hardened by toil and failure, as Anthony’s has 
been by rich reward and success. Yield? The men 
will never yield. At last they’ve got the company 
with its back to the wall—dividends gone, the stock 
going down. They'll starve first. And in the next 
scene Roberts’s poor wife, Annie, does die, alone, 
without food or fire, while her husband is away ex- 
horting the men not to give in. 


RUHL 





The Irony of a Strike 


ROM the point of view of construction, the 
act is merely an exposition of the case for 
capital and for labor. Yet so fair and intel- 
ligent is Mr. Galsworthy’s presentation of each 
side, so nicely is each side differentiated on the 
stage, that the scene moves from the moment the 
curtain rises, ends with decks cleared for action, and 
gives the audience at all times a feeling of grip on 
the solid texture of life very unusual in the theater. 

The action progresses through the scene in Rob- 
erts’s house, in which we see him refuse to accept 
help from his employer’s daughter, although his 
wife, Annie, is dying practically of starvation, to a 
well-managed strikers’ mass-meeting in the mill- 
yard. And it is typical of the ironic réle which 
poor humanity seems to Mr. Galsworthy to play, 
that after all sorts of sincere and conflicting elo- 
quence the workmen are pummelling each other in 
a free-for-all fight as the curtain falls. In the last 
act the directors throw over old Anthony and. decide 
to compromise, and the workmen, having come to 
the same conclusion, throw over Roberts. 

The stage gradually clears, and the leaders, broken 
men now, stumble out by opposite doors. Then 
little Tench, the secretary, discovers that the grounds 
of compromise were exactly those that he and Har- 
ness, the union’s delegate, had presented and seen 
refused by both sides at the beginning of the strike. 

“That’s where the fun comes in!” says Harness 
cheerfully as he strides off the stage. 

In short, Mr. Galsworthy has no theory to preach, 
no glimmer of a solution. It is the irony of the 
situation rather than its hopeful possibilities that 
seems to impress him. He sees two sides hopelessly 
deadlocked, and he presents them with absolute fair- 
ness as each appears to itself. Perhaps that is all 
that we may demand of an artist—leaving it for the 
audience to get up early next morning and find a 
way out. 

It isa play peculiarly fitted to reveal the all-round 
excellence of The New Theatre company, and they 
have made the most of the opportunity. 

I do not wish to exaggerate the importance of 
good clothes. Ibsen could be played on a pine board, 
and it is an old story that art sometimes stops grow- 
ing when it doesn’t have to work for a living. 

Yet if there is moral support in a cold shower 
and a fresh shirt, may not something be said of the 
mental refreshment to be obtained from a piece so 
thoroughly well set and acted, and in merely spend- 
ing an evening among presentable-appearing people 
in a place so spacious, unfretful, and agreeable? 

One wouldn’t like to have the theater taken quite 
out of business. No longer to enjoy the esoteric de 

(Concluded on page “v) 
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Notre Dame—Tackle Chicago—End 


The All-Western Football Team 


N extremely 
complex 
football situ- 


By E. 


C. PATTERSON 


college in 1905 only. 
Father Crumley, a 
member of the fac- 





ation has re- 
sulted in the West 
from the season of 
1909. While the Wa.ker, Minnesota 
East has its unques- Doran, Notre Dame 
tioned champion, it ee Sa 
ed Medh o htlinnts ENBROOK, Michigan 


problem to select the 
Western champion 
because of the de- 
feat of Michigan by 
Notre Dame quite 


First Team 


Pace, Chicago 


Auerpice, Michigan 
Maerpsoun, Michigan 
Picxertno, Minnesota 





Putierook, Notre Dame 


McGovern, Minnesota 


Rapemacuer, Minnesota End 


Tackle 
Guard 
Center 
Guard 
Tackle 
End 
Quarter-back 
Half-back 
Half-back 
lull-back 


ulty at Notre Dame, 
assured the writer 
Dean, Wisconsin that Notre.Dame 
- al W isconsin made every inves- 
Burzer, Illinois tigation thought 
Smiru, Michigan Mea eee 
: . necessary concerning 
Powers, Minnesota ‘ 

her players, and was 


Durrer, /ndiana 7 
Contry, Michigan satisfied that they 
were eligible to rep- 


Serter, Iilinois 
Crawtey, Chicago resent Notre Dame, 
excepting against 


Mitier, Notre Dame 
Conference teams. 


Second Team 








early in the season. 
Few of any of those 


who control the destinies of football in tl 


were willing to concede that Notre Dame won the 
e Dame 
while 


t 


Western championship, even though the Notr 
eleven finished the séason without a defeat, 


they whipped Michigan, the conqueror of 
Minnesota. 

Maybe the cause of this lay in suspicions 
which often found vent in the news col- 
umns that Notre Dame’s eligibility code 
was not strict enough; it was declared 
by football critics that Notre Dame cared 
little or nothing for any eligibility code. 


This was a feeling which seemed ‘to be 
shared pretty generally throughout the 
West. Had Notre Dame been a member of 


the Conference, investigation of all sus- 
picions would instantly have been made, but 
since she was not a member of the Confer- 
ence and did not play Conference teams, 
the Conference colleges had no occasion to 
investigate. 

In naming the Western champion and 
in picking an All-Western eleven, the 
author can not confine himself to Con- 
ference teams, so in order to do full jus- 
tice to all a thorough investigation was 
made of the records of five members of 
the Notre Dame team as to their eligi- 
bility. 

When the season was at an end the Mich- 
igan team was selected by nearly all critics 
as the Western champion, in spite of the 
fact that it was decisively beaten by Notre 
Dame. Why? Because of suspicions, un- 
proven, concerning several players on the 
Notre Dame team. Suspicion pointed its 
finger at Dimmick, Philbrook, and Dolan 
as having played more than four years. 


Notre Dame the Champion 


j\ ROM the president of Whitman Col 
lege it was learned that Philbrook 
and Dimmick played on the Whitman 

College team in 1905 and 1906 as prepara- 
tory students and in 1907 
as college students. Even 
though Notre Dame was 
playing under 
ence rules, these two 
players would be eligible, 
as the Conference rules 
distinctly state that the 
player’s first year’s work 
on a college team as a 
preparatory student shall 
not be counted against 
him, but the second year 
and each 

year shall be. 

President W. J. Kerr 

of the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College advises us 
that Dolan took pre 


work. at that Mich, 


Confer- 


succeeding 


Allerdice 


paralory Haltf-back 


Minn. 





ie West 


against 





Farnum 
Minnesota—Center 


f 


McGovern 





‘ 





Pickering 


Minn.— Full-back 


fairness to all concerned, 
must be conceded the championship of the West. 
Michigan 


Quarter-back 


Wiice, Wiscons'n 
In view of the 


ey facts, in 
to the Notre Dame team 


played Wasmund, a four-year man, 
Notre Dame and several other teams, but 
could not under the rules play him when 
she met Minnesota at Northrup field. It 
was on account of her decisively beating 
Minnesota, which in turn had won decisive 
victories over all the teams she had played 
against, especially Wisconsin and Chicago, 
that she was declared champion of the West 
by erities who had eliminated Notre Dame 
as a contender. 

Michigan has, as is commonly known, a 
training table, while none of the Confer- 
ence teams are permitted to have it. At 
the present writing this seems to be the 


bone of contention that keeps Michigan 


out of the Conference. 
Easy to Pick the Men 
kK ERY one who is interested in foot- 


ball in the West, especially thousands 
of alumni of Michigan, Chicago, and 
Wisconsin, want those colleges brought to- 
gether, training table or no training table. 
The elimination of the Michigan-Chicago 
game in the West is as deplorable as would 
be the abandonment of the Yale-Harvard 

‘ame. 

Despite the complexity of the a: 
ship situation, the specific task of selecting 
an All-Western football eleven has been in 
a measure easier than for several seasons 
past. The reason lies in the fact heags: pub- 
lie —— has turned naturally to players 
who by foree of their absolute Pha at 


E 


have attracted attention. Among thes 
men may be mentioned practically every 


player named herewith on the first eleven, 
with the possib le exce ption of one end and 
one half-back. 

I have named Rademacher of 
and Page of 


Minnesota 
hicago for the end_ posi 
tions. Rademacher was 
without a peer in the 
West. Some of his play- 
ing was the best the 
West has ever seen; the 
open style of the new 
game brought out all of 
his highly excellent 
natural qualifications. 
He was a prime figure 
in at least one-quarter 
of the formations which 
Minnesota used against 
Chicago and Wisconsin. 
His open field tackling 
was superb, and he 


seemed to possess that 





rare faculty of timing 
Magidsohn his run down the field 
Mich. Half-back inder punts so that he 


led 











Hostile and Friendly Comment 


From the South 


7 VERY time we happen to- pick up 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY, we are again im- 
pressed with what a remarkable paper 
it is. We are inclined to believe it is 

fully justified in claiming to be The National 

Weekly. There is no other weekly with which 

we are familiar which equals it in the breadth 

of view with ivhich it treats subjects of local and 
national interest. 

“It has done more than any other one publication 
to arouse the public conscience and to improve 
civic, legislative, and political conditions. When 
we read it we are more and more impressed with 
the greater value of an independent paper—one 
which is not bound by party name or party ties, 
which is kindly but fearless, just, though some- 
times severe.”—Lexington (Ky.) Herald. 


“COLLIER’S is the most determined fighter for 
what it believes to be right that has ever been 
produced in the United States.” 

—Frankfort (Ky.) News. 


“RICHMOND, VA. 
“T want to be fair to all, and herewith extend 
my congratulations to you on your short article 
in issue of December 4, in regard to placing the 
statue of General Robert BE. Lee in Statuary Hall. 
“JoHn E. Ercuison, JR.” 


“COLLIER’S hits the nail squarely on the head 
when it shows that Virginia is not compelled 
to seek the sanction of anybody in placing the 
statue of Lee in the Statuary Hall in the Capitol 
at Washington. *—Norfolk (Va.) Dispatch. 


“We assume Secretary Ballinger has canceled 
his subscription to COLLIER’s WEEKLY.” 
—Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 


COLLIER’S has taken a brave stand on 
many subjects. It has fought crooks and fakers 
and grafters with courage and intelligence. It 
has stood resolutely for right and has battled 
bravely against wrong. COLLIER’S is therefore 
to be honored as a national institution, and its 
publisher is to be accepted as a man who speaks 
the truth. "Atlanta (Ga.) Georgian. 

“T greatly enjoy your magazine. It is well 
edited and its physical characteristics are pleas- 
ingly artistic. First 1 devour your editorial page, 
and, after scanning the photographs, regale my- 
self with studying the advertisements, for one of 
the most fascinating things to me is to note the 
ever-increasing uniqueness of the ‘ad’ displays. 
Of course I do not slight the current events, so 
succinctly presented, nor the fiction; but a maga- 
vine without sparkling, spicy editorials and ar- 
tistic advertisements would be to me but a bunch 
of dry essays. a 
“W. M. BickeN, Richmond, Va.” 

COLLIER’S WEEKLY, and other rabid, rot 
ten, and capitalistic-owned periodicals. a 

—Augusta (Ga.) Herald. 


This great paper does not claim to be 
out and out for prohibition, but it stands for 
national decency, fairness, and truth.” 

—Atlanta (Ga.) Golden Age. 


“DALLAS, TEXAS. 
“COLLIER’S is nearly always right, ninety-nine 
hundredths or thereabouts. 
“CC. B., Subseriber 26,826—30A.” 
“We congratulate COLLIER’S upon its publica 
tion of an editorial markedly sinecre, just, clea 
eyed, and good-hearted.” 


Columbia (S.C.) State. 


“Usually fair and logical.” 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 


“Should the other influential journals of the 
Vorth adopt this policy, the barriers existing be 
tiween the tivo sections would soon be u iped out 2 


Times. 


-Roanoke (Va. 


“Without fear or favor, COLLIER’S WEEKLY has 
spoken its mind. It has been much maligned by 
those whom it criticized. but the praise it has 
won trom the foes of sham and iniquity has bee n 
Robert 
Collier has succeeded his father in charge of the 
Weekly, and he can not go far wrong if he fol 
lows the straight path blazcd by his illustrious 
Nashville Te nnesseean 


ample reward for its fearless course. 


pare nt. 


WILMINGTON, N., ( 
“Often you have made sacrifices to uphold the 
truth O. W. Styson.” 


“COLLIER’S has rendered the country some valu 
able services in the recent past.”’ 
Salem (Va Register and Sentinel 
COLLIER’S has always displayed a sense 
of humor and is never dull, but when an editor 
who has classified, quite properly too, the Presi 
dent with the special interests cxrprcs 


glory. it excels almost the best 


eP8 a hope 
for his future 
humorists of all t 


Guthrie Okla 


Leader 














Write for this Book Today 


It describes the various methods for filin® 
correspondence, papers, catalogs. bills and all 
kinds of loose sheets or forms—shows how to 
make your filing system effective and econom- 
ical in its operation—describes a perfect 


Globe“Wernicke 


Filing Equipment 


for a model sales department sending out 
100,000 letters a year, and explains how this 
volume of mail can best be handled for a 
period of three years. It tells how to make 
your filing system a vital part of the machinery 
for producing you more business—how to 
turn it from an expense item into a money- 
maker. Write today for Book C W 809 


The Globe“Wernicke Go, “peas 











HE ‘‘Top’’ of an Automobile is 
most important. No covering 
equals the genuine Pantasote Leather 
—used exclusively by leading automobile 
manufacturers. Absolutely waterproof, 
keeps its color, easily cleaned, and wears 
well. Cloth-on-both-sides materials 
fade, will not clean, and the interlining 
rubber rots. Unscrupulous dealers sell 
imitations to increase their profit. 


Send postal for booklet on top mate- 
rials,and sample with which to compare 
when buying, and prevent substitution. 











THE PANTASOTE Co. 
50 BOWLING GREEN BLDG. NEW YORK. 

















The only modern Sanitary Steel 
Medicine Cabinet or Locker. 
Handsome beveled mirror door. 
Snow white, everlasting enamel, 
inside and out. 


HESS sista’ LOCKER 
f= 


— ; 
_Costs less than wood and is better. 
Should be inevery bathroom. Is dust, 
germ and vermin proof and easily 
cleaned with warm water. 

Made in four styles and three sizes. 
Price $7.00 and up. 

Send for illustrated circular. 


HESS, 9321 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 


Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace, 








Sold on Approval. Free Booklet, 














“Well begun is half done.” 


You add considerably to the value 
of your tooth cleaning by using 


CALVERT’S 


Carbolic Tooth Powder, 


The popular English dentifrice—which gives such 
a thorough antiseptic cleansing to the entire 
surface of the teeth that are used, and a bright 
polish, too, for those that show. 

15 cents at your druggists. Sample and Booklet free from 


Park & Tilford, F.C. Calvert & Co., Calvert's Depot, 
Broadway, Manchester, Dorchester-St 
mee New YORK, y 
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90% Hatches 











from the Cyphers—in every country and cll- 
mate—for old-timers and beginners. For you. 
CYPHERS INCUBATORS 
@nd Brooders sre non-moisture; self-regu- 
lating; self-ventilating. Write for 160-page 
Catalog, Address Nearest City. 
Cyphers Ineubator Co., Depart ment 64 
Buffalo, N. Y.; New York City; Chicag I 
Boston, Mase.; Kansas City, M Oakland, (al 


is 0 ae =) ee SCRE 
AKES and burns its own gas, Pro- 


M duces 100 candle power light— 

brighter than electricity or acetylene 

—cheaper than kerosene. No dirt. 

No grease, No odor. Over 200 styles. 

Every lamp warranted. Agents want- 

ed. Write for catalog. Do not delay. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


7-35 E. Sth Street, Canton, Ohio 


NO MONEY 


Just ask for a generous trial bottle; “3-in-One” cleans and 


Fire-Proofed 
Insurable 

















polishes all veneered and varnished surfaces; saves old fur 
niture. Write 3in One Oil Co., 35 Broadway New York 
IN ANSWERING THESE Al Ki EMENT KASK b Lit 3 





NGLAND, = MONTREAL. —_— 
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and the ball reached the opposing player 
at the same instant. 

“Pat Page” of Chicago is picked for the 
other extremity simply because Page would 
not be left off any eleven by any coach. 
As will be remembered, Page played a phe- 
nomenal end for Chicago in 1908, and was 
the universal choice by the erities for end 
position. Page is. not looked upon as an 
especially good quarter-back, but this is 
because he has not made any sensational 
quarter-back runs. This is accounted for 
by the fact that he had a weak ankle 
nearly all the season and the greater handi- 
cap of a weak line in front of him. 

Conklin of Michigan, Dean of Wiscon- 
sin, and Mathews of Notre Dame are 
splendid ends. 

Walker of Minnesota and Philbrook of 
Notre Dame are picked for tackle posi- 
tions on the first eleven, while Boyle of 
Wisconsin and Dutter of Indiana are se- 
lected for the same positions on the second 
eleven. 

Walker is one of the shining stars in 
the West. His particular strength is in 
getting through the line and breaking up 
plays. Many of the formations of Wis- 
consin and Chicago were spoiled by this 
one player. He was down the field neck 
and neck with even a fleet end like Rade- 
macher. 

It is a close race between Philbrook of 
Notre Dame and Boyle of Wisconsin and 
Temple of Nebraska. The place is given 
to Philbrook on account of his general 
all-round, consistent work for the entire 
season. 

Osthoff of Wisconsin, a former star and 
giant, showed a surprising lack of form. 
This was due to ill-health. 

Had Dutter of Indiana and Boyle of 
Wisconsin been playing alongside of 
stronger team-mates, it must be conceded 
that they would Lave had better individ 
ual records. 

The selection for the guard positions are 
Benbrook of Michigan and Dolan of Notre 
Dame. Here were two ideal men, although 
it must be said that Butzer of Illinois, 
Buzer of Wisconsin, and Powers of Min 
nesota were far above the average in ability. 
Butzer seemed to fall naturally into the 
shoes of his famous predecessor, Van Hook. 
Indeed he was a worthy successor, and 
great things are expected of him for next 
vear. 

Benbrook was the sensation of the year. 
He did not have the knowledge of the 
game possessed by Dolan or Butzer, but 
in every game he was one of the reigning 
figures on the field. Tall and active, he 
was in every play. through the line, block- 
ing plays before they were well started, 
and down the field abreast of his ends. 
This was a remarkable performance for a 
man 6 feet tall and weighing 210 pounds. 

As a center, Farnum of Minnesota, al 
though the lightest center in the West for 
this position, stands almost alone: his 
closest competitor was Smith of Michigan, 
who is many pounds heavier. It is pre- 
dicted that, unless Smith has a slump, 
next year he will develop into one of the 
greatest centers the West has ever known. 
Farnum weighs only 180 pounds, but every 
ounce of this seemed to be where it ought 
to be. He was always able to get down 
the field with the fleetest of his mates. 

In the position of quarter-back, MeGov- 
ern of Minnesota must be awarded the 
position, as he was by all odds the great- 
est quarter-back since Eckersall passed 


from view. He has everything that a 
quarter-back needs. A good general, full 


of ginger, a deadly tackler, fleet on run- 
ning back punts and quarter-back runs, 
and an equal to Eckersall in drop-kicking. 

Seiler of Illinois and Hamilton of Notre 
Dame have both played good games. 

In Allerdice and Magidsohn, both of Mich- 
igan, the West had this year a most sensa 
tional pair of half-backs. Their work re- 
minded one of Hamill and Herschberger 
or of Heston and Hammond. Magidsolin 
was almost the equal of Heston; he is built 
like Heston, and shows many of the dodg 
ing, wriggling characteristics combined 
with the ability to hit the line like a 


| ecannon-ball. Allerdice could not possibly 
be left off the first cleven if he could do 
nothing else than kick. He is an ideal 
half-back; he picks his holes naturally, is 
fast and follows nis interference. 

Miller of Notre Dame and Crawley of 
Chicago are great half-backs, and are given 
| position on the second tean 

Pickering of Minnesota stands alone as 
full-back {As a line-plunger, Pickering 
was supreme. He was a great help to his 


team on defense and also in forward passes 
Wilee of Wisconsin is probably the next 
best full-back, and has the position on the 
second eleven 

Worthwine of Chicago has played a good 
game, but would have made a better show 
ing had his line been stronger. 

It must be remembered that the above 
selections and deductions are the opinion 
of one man, but they are made impartially 
after much thought and investigation. 
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When the footman announces 





“Madam, Your Car Waits” 


there comes a feeling ot pardonable pride, an 
anticipation of pleasure combined with comfort 


and luxury, if it’s a 


LUMBV:S 
ECTRIC 


“The Car Supreme” 





For social functions, theatre parties and for 
protection in stormy weather driving, our 4-pas- 
senger coupe, Model 1202, is in a class by itself. 


It is always ready, always reliable. 


The triumph of FORTY YEARS’ HONEST 


EFFORT. 


Catalog No. 3 tells all about The Car that 


Bears the NAME. 


THE COLUMBUS BUGGY COMPANY 


503 Dublin Ave. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Builders of the Famous Firestone-Columbus Gasoline Car 
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STUDY THE SIX CYLINDER—IT WILL LEAD 
YOU STRAIGHT TO THE 








an 


rt Model 46—46 H.P.—$2500 


Supplied as :—Four cylinder, seven passenger touring car 
Four cylinder, seven passenger limousine 












































Error, once established, is not easily dislodged. They justly say that the single cylinder four cycle jerks itself 
The world is quick to seize upon a truth when that truth is along; and that the four cylinder four cycle differs from the 
understood. single cylinder chiefly in that it has four times as many jerks. 
But the dissemination of a truth, when it runs counter to the They announce the increase to six cylinders as a cure for the evil, 
established order of things, is a slow and arduous process. which is tantamount to saying that a man paralyzed in both 
The individual, when he investigates, immediately discovers that legs could be made to walk by giving him a pair of artificial 
the principle of the four cycle engine is a mistaken principle. legs. 
By natural sequence, he also discovers that the principle of the The error of intermittent power is not in the number of cylinders, 
Elmore valveless two cycle engine is the only correct principle. but in the four cycle principle itself. 
‘OT In the enthusiasm of his discovery, he And no multiplication of cylinders can 
sis | feels like shouting this truth from cure it; six cylinders as closely ap- 
AS- | the housetops. What you get in the Elmore proximate absolute continuity of 
lf. But his next door neighbor remains in valveless two cycle car that power as any number of cylinders, 
eae and continues to operate a no six cylinder four cycle car in a four cycle engine, can. 
: our cycle car. ‘paola 
| Error, once entrenched, erects stupid bar- can give: 
riers to the progress of truth. Continuous power— 
Every four cycle manufacturer knows that The simplest motor in the world; 
iat the four cycle principle i is faulty. motor absolutely free from four 
He knows that continuous power is an cycle valve-clutter— 
absolute necessity to the perfect en- The most reliable and most durable 
gine—and that continuous power is engine in the world; the Elmore 
hio possible only to the Elmore valve- engine never wears out— at 
less two cycle engine. Model 36—36 H.P.—$1750 
B : a = : A motor that starts from the seat Supplied as :— Four cylinder, five passenger touring car 
ut he is committed, by the investment our cylinder, four , demi-t 
“17° - oftener than any other— Four cylinder landaulet or Doctor's Coupe 
of millions, to the error of four cycle - . 
f A motor that increases in power, and , , 
manufacture. ; ; cies alles = aenmeunn Ghee No other engine, save the Elmore 
He cannot reject the false for the true — y valveless two cycle engine, 
without admitting his error and al- when —: pee can give you continuous 
tering the entire character of his Most economical ignition system—a sys- power and all that that 
iain. val tem entirely free from trouble— implies. The 
A great army of Elmore owners have Unparalleled economy of general up- Study all the six cylinder Elmore 
grasped the truth of the two cycle keep, and in tires. literature you Mfg. Co 
, principle; but this truth is being can secure. It f : 
withheld from thousands of others because it is contrary to points the way toward the great truth 204 Amanda St. 
‘ the established order of things. of Elmore valveless two cycle CLYDE, OHIO 
T The universal acceptance of the principle incorporated in the superiority. You may send the Elmore 
at Elmore valveless two cycle engine is merely being delayed. Or if you would walk straight to literature to 
The tremendous impetus it has been given in the past five years is the truth itself, secure a 
being emphasized at this moment from an unexpected source. demonstration from 
Manufacturers of six cylinder cars are filling the public prints your Elmore dealer; 
with confessions of the inadequacy of the four cylinder, or write for the 
a four cycle type. Elmore literature. 
eS ELMORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 204 Amanda Street, CLYDE, OHIO 
Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manutacturers. Licensed under Selden patent No. 549160. 
Exhibiting at Madison Square Garden Show, New York, January 8-15 
- IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION CULLIER’S 








~ At The New Theatre | A 1911 Improvement on Your 1910 Car ae 


(Conc'uded from page 16) ist, 






























































overtime, sometimes not, but that. makes 
no difference. The girl who is paid is only 
tempted to ruin her health. Fifty-two 


P : she dre 
hours is our demand. “Imb 
“The inside-contract system of sweating } “Hu 
: > : é a 
is another grievance. Certain employers 
: and sti 


pay, say, twenty-five dollars a week to a made a 
man who assigns his half-dozen machines ; ‘ 


i “In 
light of buying tickets and persuading + o Dd | in val 
one’s friends to buy tickets to worthy but shorte 
unpopular plays would be melancholy in- shops 
deed. How noble is Robinson there on the are fo 
stage, how adorably lovely Miss Smith, sult 2 
and how much less noble and adorable Oh, tl 
they both would be if they weren’t under DEMOUNTABLE RIMS Here— 
dogs fighting hateful and hopeless odds' " " ° Aw 
No. this would be a sadder world if Broad. | For all Q. D. and Regular Clincher Tires—Quick Detachable as well as Demountable se 
way really reformed. = rapt. 

Nevertheless, it’s worth while now and “No 
then to dress up inside as well as outside. togeth 
It is good to get away from the “297 numbe 
TIMES—A SCREAM,” and the wolf-eyed someli 
Th T i men in the lobby looking through one’s | sion. 
Se rag y clothes for real money. It is good to feel ing be 
that one is being neither robbed nor sup- | She 
oO e worn-out } | porting a lost cause, but merely going into among 
.. a temple of art. next 1 
Office Stool This, among The New Theatre’s many on the 
| functions, is one about which little has into h 
Old — Wern- cut — Thrown - cut been said. We want to see here good plays | “Yo 
Likewi h h - well played, but it is something merely money 
ewise the man whom IT wore out to invite one’s soul in these elegant sur- more | 
iin you see it—the ion dees of de roundings. On the three evenings when to hel 
in and day out routine, worr met re td subscribers are away we may recline in The 
of the job thet became a —* j 8 f | the orchestra and roam between the acts 
Be the master of your calling —don’t let it a —— retiring rooms a — 
master you. No matter how old le halls. rere can one get more for $27% . : : 
where ne live, what you do or how litthe ; On the other nights we must, to be sure, Unlock the rim with damaged tire, and substitute a spare rim with already 
you ob the Mme + he wd ‘ go up to the first balcony, whence it is | | inflated tire. No loss of time; no exertion or annoyance ; no tire-pumping 
ice > | \ 
Schools of Scranton esa end he hich not altogether easy to see or hear. But 
you can win Promotion and Independence. ia - in ene part te el reg rgeey Firestone Demountable Rims possess Firestone Demountable Rims abolish 
This is not fancy; it is fact, supported to t ; ~ — Tea ~ be os sin a eli- | improved features that place them one the stay-bolt nuisance common to Rims 
by thousands of letters received from once Sick Fag ge vd Mrs’ M, - Tab . pio year ahead of all other devices for quick that will take only the old-style pliable- in the 
poorly-paid men who have made their all 4 : ns a de “ Anant rtd - The a and easy tire-changing. Nevertheless, base Clincher tires. They are safer and girl, 
mark through /.C.S. help. On an aver- | Phentee pa eee coset of ine you can have them on your 1910 car if far more practical. and in 
age, 300 students every month report ad- e well es a tote af ties Z you so specify, or put on your present Yet, we will furnish our Rims equipped = 
vancement. During August the number car now. to take the old-style tire, should any sortly. 
was 367. Tol how you can achieve ¢ + A year hence these exclusive Firestone buyer request. 4 F 
imi A k her ; starter 
arene mark the — — | features will be widely imitated. By You can make one or a dozen tire- perm 
training means no leaving home or eos ‘ securing them now you have a full changes on a trip—an exclusive Fire- ae 
ork. Thel. C. S. ti i . : ‘ : ‘iets y 3 : 8 throug’! 
ee fits its way to meet your pe aoe The U prising of the Girls year's extra use, plus the satisfaction of stone feature. You need not buy new i a 
case. No charge or obligation is incurred in mark- icseind tees atten’ knowing that yours is the most up-to- tires in equipping your old car; con- rote. 
| | y ’ y) . . . . re 
ing the coupon. ’ n : — = ; date equipment the automobile world tinue to use your present ones if stand- being. 
Mark it NOW | to tell. The first symptoms of distress are can offer. ard type. near tl 
appearing. Yet though many are alarmed, ° a me haired 
. but few have felt want. While daily re- You can secure these improved features only by specifying Firestone Demountable Rim: p oer ag 
' INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | ports were coming of more shoys settled, Send for Demountable Rim Book and name of nearest demonstrating dealer “Litt 
jox 1198, Scranton, Pa. : side by side with these were reports of ee me . ; . ” ha ane 
} Please Pe. . wee? further ag oar on my part, ; new groups walking out. The League FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER C0., Dept. J, America’s Largest Exclusive Tire Makers. AKRON, 0. a ji 
By alan, epeasmme aed sent committees to many shops, urging SRANG ES : Boston, 145 Columbus Avenue; Chicago, 1442 Michigan Ave.; Cleveland, 1918-1922 Euclid goose 
is = pole vest ty cate at deni | Ave:i, Detroit, 240-2 Jefferson Ave.; Los Angeles, 957 South Main Street; New York, 233 West 58th Street; Then 
| ff Bookkeeper Mechan’! Draftsman | ff | the girls to remain—not because it denied | Philadelphia, "356. N North Broad Street; Pittsburgh, 5904 Penn Avenue; Seattle, 918 E. Pike St.; St. Louis, 
-)-— - Thee’ Lighting bans. their grievance, but because such an army | Cor, 23rd and Olive Streets. Agencies almost cman else. Ol 
' | Show Card Writer Mechan. Engineer could not be handled. N - 
| | Mistow trimmer | Plambers@teumeeer] | Many of the big employers are still a. 
ey ova oa te | meeting at a hotel and holding out for nde 
esigner r | az 
Civil Service Architec’l Draftsman ' the open shop. ‘ sa We. 
Textile Mill Supt Structural Engineer “Just what are the demands?” I asked \ J gen 
Electrician : Bankin ' Mrs. Weyl. ' Pr Ti 
Be SS es “Recognition of the union, first and fore OE se 
: most.” per, he 
ae ee “And that means—” } ; could 
uy bass : 7, Twas 
Street and No hinnip titi at We demand for one thing a stopping | while ¢ 
of overtime. No girls to work after eight | - 
City - Stat : ; } With 
pt + heco Sa at night and on Sundays, as some have | ok tas, 
lene been doing. Sometimes they are paid for | = 3 
: she tre 
from hi 


re sa ee of indi 






































































, @ : ; . but No 
Large Crowds to girls whom he employs. The man di- | : oe uy Dp P| UT. § 
Why) anos Interest vides his twenty-five dollars among the six . , ‘“ / F ie he owder Pi 
! Big Orders girls and saves his own profit from it. ‘ : bg i’ Sh | a. 
( The Car ) Now, the employer’s books show no girls’ T : * (‘ h that ortens lg 
. | names, only the names of the contractors; : \ aa | ea 
Because; { Lh Price | \ nee ape thus the wages of individual girls ean not Xs the Shave yo My 
? i eheg & be learned, and the employer escapes re Ny ‘ 
460 miles in reliability. run within 24 | sponsibility for sweating, for damages in caer 
hours. Pretty gor od isn’t it for $378 ? case of accident. and so On. ane 
Write for Book ‘‘C’’ “As to pay—we demand equal pay for oan Anal 
METZ COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. _§ all who do the same kind of work, thus nag 
permitting the slower girls te catch up on Nor; 
Portable Vacuum Cleaners | with the rapid ones.” This will put an end ew Lra mandy 
“BEST OF EVERY TEST” ws —aptee Ay, ctnige wig rng women 
The Thurman Portable Electric cleans oy ing ethin + ‘ad "| ‘mga : sate nt * Sh - Then he 
everything in the home | » to a certain poin 11s eek e sg 
YOU NEED IT NOW | you a boss.’ The girl racks her nerves to in aving — 
Made by the pioneer manufecturer | reach the goal, succeeds, and is made a “You 
ofall kindsof vacuum cleaningma- | petty boss over a few others. There is a . 8, 
chines, including Portable Wag- | ‘ : , : Norah, 
ceenn, Stationery Plants, and | constant incentive $0 on p> Saat and This latest improvement makes modern A STEP ns 
» Hand Power Machines. faster, until the crash comes. ie girls ‘ ; 
: We are the ol destand | must be protected from this temptation.” shaving quicker, cleaner and better. } 
largest Company of its | T asked Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes the N "s 
Write for particulars. | same question while we dodged about Rapid-Shave Powder gives youa quicker shave A RAPID bl . ue 
GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR AND VACUUM MACH’Y CO. | from hall to hall. These little meeting . ma ; : Mood ti 
Dept. 100. 519 No. Taylor Ave., St. Louis, U.S. A. places are as thick on the East Side as ——— does gs any rubbing in lather SHAVE “Wha 
— saloons in a mining town. and the strikers wit the ngers or ma ing itina cup. asked N 
Don't Throw of oe Rox taek K are controlling every f them Mrs A we 
eM. Stokes, Miss Dreier, Miss O'Reilly, Miss A 1 h st 
sanl Vv at to e “yp . 
ENDE ETs Schneidermann, and othe Spe akers have tary sha - because val oy th t t _ “ pot lal I’m hi 
Wie abet Ail tacks tn: afl bene to ~tin gone from hall to hall, encouraging the brush or skin 1S used again. S — n 
< gy be. per, graniteware, hot water bags little groups congregated, urging non-union - . f Mad: 
<> can use them: fitany surface: two miliion girls to join, firing the weak-hearted who A better shave, since you enjoy the most ~ Be 
‘ te nd for sample pkg. 10c Campion are tempted to give in ] ti d li htf | | th f lif A BETTER Annette 
g orted s°ze 4 ow 
bo. Sas Go. ios 150 Amsterdam, N.Y. ‘What are the real grievances?” I asked asiing, Gelightrul lather of your life. LATHER ean fl 
“Everything,” she replied mere 0 
FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY a? Are the strikers unreasonable in noth TRIAL BOX SENT FOR 4c 9 rig 
And Squabs. Tells how to start in small ing?” I persisted eB 
and grow big Jexcribes largest pure-bred ‘ v de: 99 She stopped i he 1iddle Bg 
gad gro Aad agents yap cnoetge oe Ss ‘4 hon ul at . : pped in _ mi Colgate & Co., Dept. W, 55 John St., N. | = Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap gone su 
nass of useful information about poultry OF 3 taveroun Ve ere crossing aa @ 
eee et acknis on towth.aam, eared notes and working pe ple can make no unreasonable dead 2 | 
brooders. Mailed for 4c. F. Foy,Box 24, Des Moines, lowa demand!” ico = With—w 
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I suppose I smiled a very little. 
r “You see my point of view as a Social 
ist,” she added. 


i “In detail, they have various grievances 

. in various shops. It is more pay here, ere are 1 12 arts of the 
shorter hours there. Some of the smaller 

shops are unclean, filthy, in fact. There 

are foremen in certain factories who in- 

sult and abuse girls beyond endurance. 

Oh, there seems no limit to the trouble. 

Here—at Capitol Hall.” 

A minute later she was on the platform, 
ile a score of girls surrounding her, listening 
rapt. ; 

“Nothing can be gained unless you hold 
together,” she told them—just what any 
number of other people had told them, but 
somehow it hadn’t made the same impres- 
sion. A few minutes more, and the sign- 
ing began. 

She was off the platform and down 
among them. There was one laggard. The 
next moment Mrs. Stokes had her hands 


“Thirty” 
on the girl’s shoulders and was smiling 


J er ct oto mahen oy am which are accurate to the 


money,” she was saying. “Then all the 
more reason—you should be glad to join 


” 
' ui yc pr ew who make so little.” oO n e nis t h oO u Ss a n d t h of a n | n Cc h 











¢*+ + This means that in these 112 parts there is not a vari- It is this thorough standardization which enables a 
ation to exceed one-half the thickness of a hair. greater proportion of the motor’s power to be delivered 
N h to the ground than in any other car the world has 
) ora In the assembling of the motors and other essentially ever produced. 
/ ; accurate parts, the use of files or even emery cloth : ‘ 
(Continued from page 13) is not permitted—it is not required. 7 It is this thorough standardization which eliminates the 
i 1 ght. of a great five, ont. the twisting, grinding, racking wear characteristic of the 
in the re nb Of & gree my Be ie tad : : : car with ill-fitting parts and connections. 
girl, “with hair like a sheaf of wheat,” i ‘eas Cadillac cars are standardized in every &P 
and in her arms, pressed to her breast, ; It is this thorough standardization which has caused the 
p> ogg infant, to whom: she was crooning Every part fits exactly in its place. Every part works ye ager be meg ne po pros gst as the most dur- 
softly. , in perfect har ; . able and longest lived car ever made. 
As Norah gazed with eyes that almost perfec mony with every other part. 


It is this thorough standardization which has eliminated 


started from her head, a wild passion 
the causes of many of the most vexatious ‘‘automobile 


. It is this thorough stan izati i i 
seized her. It was like some ether poured § dardization that gives the Cadillac 


that smooth, velvety, noiseless action. 


through her veins. Life seemed suddenly troubles.” 
= ee i aon pe tee ay or It is this thorough standardization that almost elimi- It is this thorough standardization that is back of the 
ioe. of peed Nolan =a Sant a cane nates friction. Cadillac reputation for being the most economical 
near the fire, come forward to the golden- It is this thorough standardization that enables the motor car to operate and maintain. 
haired girl, and touch the child’s soft Cadillac motor to develop more power than any motor And lastly, there is no motor car, at any price, so 
cheek with a forefinger. of its size ever built. thoroughly standardized as is the Cadillac. 
“Little darlin’,” he said, with a note in 

0. his voice that she had never heard in all 

lid the days they had lived together. 

eet ; Then she went mad. 

uls, 


[yond looked up, startled, as she 
rushed forward into the room. In 
the red light of the fire, with her eyes 
blazing, her arms outstretched, her fingers 
crooked like some bird of prey, she looked 
like an avenger in a Greek tragedy. 

“°Tis as I thought!” she said in a whis- 
per, her lips so dry with passion that she 
could scarcely speak. “’Tis as I said! 
‘Twas for this I was left alone yonder, 
while the wanton had her way!” 

With a startled cry the Charron girl 
got to her feet with the child, and at first 
she trembled so that the babe almost fell 
from her arms, but presently a dark flush 
of indignation passed over her face, and 
she drew herself up with pride. 

“Imbécile—fool!” she said. 

“Hush! Hush—the baby!” said Nolan, 








and stepped forward toward it. Norah : ; 
made as though she would come between. pice sgn ll (Fr. oO. B. Retrelt).—tastuding the Setlowing ‘equipment : 
r ep ae hana haw agneto, four unit coil wi ry cells, one pair gas lamps 
but Nolan dal shot out before he Ro Three speed sliding and generator, one pair side o1l lamps, one tail lamp, arn, 
‘Wait. You will wake the child,” he gear transmission set of tools, pump and tire repair kit, rove rail, tire irons. 


said. He took it tenderly from the girl’s 
arms and placed it in those of the old 
woman who had entered with Norah. She 


took the child gently and put its fresh Cadillac Motor Car Company @ « Detroit, Mich. 


cheek to hers, quavering an old French 


Furnished as Touring Car, Demi-Tonneau or Gentleman’s Roadster 














chanson. Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. Licensed under Selden Patent 
“Into the other room, Ma’am Charron!” 
said Nolan. “For a minute, then—'tis 








not for a child’s ears, this.” 

He was very quiet, and his eyes dwelt 
on Norah’s face with a look of quiet com- 
mand when he turned round again to the 
Women standing in the light of the fire. 
Then he said to the girl: 

“Shure, you had better go, Annette. 


There's no mys- 
tery about it. 

Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys do not 





There are things to say.” break from heat 
“Yes, there are things to say,” said : ages 
Norah, trembling. “And you had better because they ce 


stay—Annette!” 
‘y—Annette! made of Macbeth 


Pearl Glass in- 
stead of common 
bottle or window 


HERE was a scorn and an anger in 
the last words, which made Annette’s 
blood tingle. 
“What have you to say to me?” she 
asked Norah fiercely. Het eves seemed as 
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red as the fire that burned on the hearth. glass. $1 down puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
as Is there no shame in ye?” said Norah. Macbeth. is on Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls, etc.,free. 
; m his wife Did ye need to stay and ee : ‘ , ; BECOME AN P T AT HOME 
shame me with—” re a. er — ‘ EXPER 

e me with my chimneys. That's my name. The BURROWES HOME BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE is a scientifically built Combination 





“Madame, you are a liar, and you are a , : 
Se 34 I was a man I would kill you.”| 1 would hate to put it on a 
Annette Charron’s fingers twitched. — tes 

ay repondeliee _ seb om -y that would make me 

Ye flaunt the child in my face—” Norah cela, th ut 
burst out in a high pitched voice, but got ashamed. 
no further, for Nolan caught her arm with 





Table, —_— for the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-room or library table, 
or mounted on legs or stand. hen not in use it may be set aside out of the way 

NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 

If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write to-day for catalog. 


THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY, 413 Center St., Portland, Maine 
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a grip that made her ery out rs ¢ } 
t i ' yrocers everywhere ' 
Be still, woman!” he said in a voice My book insures your getting the right chimney HUNTING, FISHING, CAMPING 

gone sud so for your lamp: it also gives suggestions about the National Sporteman Monthly Magazine (160 pages outdoor sport and life pictures) just fills 
a suc denly hard. Would ve W ake the on of tats as It is free Address the longing in hearts for the Glorious Open—field, wood, stream. For lc. (stamps or coir 
dead ? Can't ve let the dead lie in peace _ — oe or we'll send you copy (reg. price l5c.), also copy of Newton Newkirk's Famous Funny Tales 
wit] rf : > sto ac pea cae of Camp Life (reg. price 50c.) Total value 5c. ALL TO YOU FOR 10c 

th—with the promise I made? Mac ‘BETH, Pittsburgh. NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 91 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The One Gift Every Man Wants 
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A man’s appreciation 
of a gift depends on how useful it is to him 
—not how much it costs. He will prize the 























J URHAM) -JUPLEX) } ‘ : 
IRAZOR ie 

because it is both useful and ornamental. F re 
Useful because it is a perfect razor. It does . 

not cut you like the old style razors—-does not , 


scrape like the hoe-shaped safeties —it shaves 
with the correct diagonal stroke-—no stropping or 
honing necessary. In handsome leather case, 
with six double-edge interchangeable blades. 
Price, complete, $5.00. 
Special Holiday Sets in beautiful Pig-skin cases 
Silver-plated sets, $6.00. Gold-plated sets, $7.50 
Handsome Illustrated Booklet on request 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
111 Fifth Avenue ate 
New York nee 


be 


Free 


Trial Offer 


We will send complete outfit 
to any address, upon receipt of 
price. If not entirely satisfac- 
tory, return within 30 days and 
we will refund your money. 

















A Good New Year’s Investment 


ITH the opening of the New Year, you usually consider most care- 
W fully how to invest your surplus money. It is hard to find 
a small investment that will pay a good rate of interest and yet is 
absolutely safe. Our mortgage certificates based on selected first mortgages 
on New York City real estate solve this problem for you. The interest is 
415% and the certificates are in amounts of $200, $500, $1,000 and $5,000. 
The $200 certificate will be sold if desired on the instalment plan ac $10 per month. 


These certificates have all the advantages of the guaranteed mortgages. The payment 
of the principal and interest is guaranteed absolutely by the Bond and Mortgage Guarantee 
Company with its Capital and Surplus of $7,500,000. We stake our own reputation on the satis- 
factory character of these mortgage certificates. Our capital and surplus amount to $14,000,000. 


$5 to $40 
Saved 


on your 


Stove 


By Our Direct-From-Factory- 
To-You Selling Plan. 








Write for our Catalog No. 176 and compare 
our prices and quality with others. That's all 
the proof you need. 

Thousands of our customers have written us 
there’s no better stove than the Kalamazoo 
anywhere at any price. Hundreds of thousands 
are now inuse. Our catalog tells you how to 
buy—how to know a good stove. Our credit 
plan makes paying easy for all responsible 
persons. 

We make stoves and ranges of every kind. 

Select from our Catalog—buy direct from us 
—the manutfacturers—for 


Cash or Credit 


360-days’ approvaltest. Freight 
prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


‘A Kalamazoo 


_ Direct to You’ 
MEN WANTED 


2254 men averaged Sh 
nandsome daily profit od E 
Selling “WEAR-EVER” Aluminum \—S—f) 


Specialties during July and August, 1909 


Half of these me experience 


These certificates do not pay six percent. Bonds that do are not first mortgage bonds 
but represent money borrowed for speculation in real estate and risked on the speculation. 
They should not be called bonds at all. 


Our security is a first mortgage security such as the law favors for savings banks, life 
insurance companies and all conservative trust investments. Start the year right by invest- 
ing some of your surplus in this way. 


| Write us for our booklet “ The Safe Use for Savings.” 
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“What’s dead?” asked Norah in a trem. 
bling voice, for it came upon her all at 
once that she had blundered terribly. 


“Can’t ye be kind?” Nolan protested, 
“You that’s just back from the dead, 
Norah. A little longer out in the snow 


and you'd have been lyin’ as she is lyin’ 
in there.” He jerked his head toward an- 
other room with a closed door. 

“Who is lyin’ in there?” Norah asked 
with lips trembling. 

“The mother of that,” he added with a 
nod toward the child, which Madame Char. 
ron was crooning to sleep. “She was 
caught in the storm too, but it was too 
strong for her. She gave the child all the 
warmth she had. And a fine boy it is, the 
finest iver was almost.” 

With a ery that came as though from a 
spirit relieved from prison, Norah swayed, 
then, fainting, she fell forward. Annette 
Charron caught her as she fell. She and 
Nolan laid her on the sofa, and together 
they set about restoring her. 

“You'll forgive her?” said Nolan gently 
to the girl. “’Iwas a madness in her, 
shure.” 

The girl did not answer. “We've been 
such good friends this two years,” urged 
Nolan. ‘There now, you’d not be hard on 
her that belongs to me.” 

The girl looked at him for a moment 
very steadily, and seemed about to speak, 
but turned away for a moment and busied 
herself with adjusting Norah’s head to the 
pillow. 

“Then don’t you be hard on her—ever,” 
said the girl with meaning in her tone and 
a face grown pale again after the passion 
of the last few moments. 

“Oh, I’ve never been hard on 
never will,” answered Nolan. 

“Monsieur Nolan, you are a fool,” re- 
joined the girl sharply. “There,” she is com- 
ing to—make her understand the truth,” 
she said firmly. “Make her understand 
—absolument—I am going to bed,” she 
added, and before he could say more she 
was gone. 

In her place came the old woman, who 
entered with the child. “It was time An- 
nette go to bed,” she said dryly. 


her and 


cn Norah’s eyes opened and 

rested on Nolan’s face. Her hand 
was in his. There was that look in his 
eyes she had never seen before. 

“Who was she?” asked Norah. 

“Annette? You know—as good a girl 
as any, as— 

“No, the dead woman in 
pointed to the other room. 

“Twas a stranger come from buryin’ her 
man in the north. And now she’s gone, 
poor woman, and young she was, not over 
thirty. As fine a little scrap!” he added, 
catching the child’s toe lightly as_ the 
old woman then passed in her shuffling 
walk. 

Suddenly he leaned over Norah. “What 
made ye come here, Norah? What were ye 
after?” 

“Where should a woman be but with her 
husband?” she answered evasively. 

“Thrue for you,” he said with a strange 
look. He knew that he had torn her heart. 
“Thrue for ye. Where should she be ex 
cept with her husband—and the child.” 

She stared at him. Her face grew white. 
“The child!” she murmured. “Shure, | 
have no head, Nolan. I don’t see at all, 
at all. I am sorry I spoke so wild and bad 
to the girl, but there was something in me 
that drové me crazy. And I don’t under- 
stand, Nolan dear.” 


there,” she 


“[’ve made the child me own, Norah— 
me own forever and ever. I promised the 
dead woman I’d do it. I promise for 
you and for me. She was a fine woman, 
about your age’—ah, the incomparable 


liar!—‘‘and she wint away at peace, for 
she saw in me the makin’ of a fine father 
to her child. Are ye with me in this, 
Norah?” 

Norah saw a light glimmer out of the 
dark which would and grow to 4 
wide radiance, would lighten all her world. 

“Oh, give the child to me!” she cried, 
all the mother-hunger in her, her face 
glowing, her hands outstretched. The old 
woman put the babe in her arms. She 
pressed it to her breast passionately. | 

Nolan watched her with a wonderful 
look of pride and content in his face. 

“We'll make believe.” he said gaily # 
her in a whisper. 

“There’s no make believe.” she answered 
with a look of fierceness almost. “It come 
to me out of the storm—’tis mine, ‘HS 
mine!” 

“Acushla,” said Nolan gaily, “ 
then;” and he touched the child’s cheek. 


grow 


‘tis youre, 


Se next morning when they left, Nolan’ 
good-by and his gay wink and word 
to Annette with the hair like a harvest 0 
wheat in the sun were careless enough for 


Norah to be sure that the farewell of its 
kind was final. And so it was. But At 
nette who knows The heart of a woman 
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was too new book which we have pre- | 

d all the pared tor free distribution. Its | 

it is, the principal purpose is to explain | 


the Income Insurance policies of the ; 


1 from a Empire State Surety Company. 


swayed, 


Annette Everybody is liable to have hard | 
She and luck in the form of bodily accident or : 
together illness. Your turn may come to-morrow. | 


If it did, would your income go on just 
the same as if you were able to stay at 
your work right through the year? 


n gently 
in her, 
"ve been The Empire Income Policy assures ‘ 
urged you the continuance of a regular and »:: 
hard on ample income during the time you are unable to work. 




















moment This is the best way to insure your income. 

to speak, P ‘ * 

d basied If you are without such protection, don’t put off the matter by saying, ‘‘Oh, 

id to the | I’ve got along all right all these years without any accident or illness insurance. 

I guess I don’t need it now.”’ 

; ae al lsn’t your peace of mind worth something to you? 

» passion Being insured against accident or illness, with consequent uninterruption of 

income, would relieve you of worry about the present and anxiety for the future. 

ler anc 

| You would be enabled to give your whole attention and best efforts to Sledging on the Peary Expedition 

ool,” re- your work. Under those-circumstances, you would do better work and more of it. 

1e is com- f HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE 

» truth.” And besides all that, remember the loved ones dependent upon you. Do * 66 WEST 35th ST. 

derstand you not owe it to them to safeguard your earning capacity in this way ? tit NEW YORK Cite Address 

. 1.” she : matt ampzine 

“ — Take the first step now by sending at once for our valuable free book ‘:': 

nore she ‘a ‘ ‘ 7 > > MH November 20th, 1909 

‘“*How to Insure Your Income. It will give you full information concerning ’ WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY ; 

ian, who premium rates and indemnities provided for by the popular policies of this old }: Waltham, Mass. 

time An- and reliable institution. A postal card will bring it promptly. Mt Gentlemen: Waltham Watches were used during my expedition in connection with the simulta- 
’ neous tide observations at Cape Sheridan, Cape Columbia and Cape Bryant, where accurate time was 

Address Department D the essential feature. They were also taken on sledge expeditions north over the ice. 


Watches were distributed to different supporting parties, and were used for time comparisons by 
ened and the parties up to the point where Marvin returned in command of the third supporting party. 


er hand Empire State Surety Company a “SES teen ee ae contemplated between Cape Sheridan and Cape 


2 Morris Jesup—the most northern point of Greenland— Marvin took with him the five Waltham Watches 
k in his in the party for this purpose, the object being that comparison of the five different watches might give 
84 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK us absolute certainty of correctness of our time. 
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a Williams sau 


An inexpensive but useful and really | 
effective present for a manis hard to find. 


Every man who shaves uses or should 
use a shaving stick. The best shaving 
stick is Williams’. Not only the quality 
of the shaving stick but also the attrac- 
tive, hinged-top box in which it comes, 
make it a dainty gift and one that is 
really worth while. It will remind 
your friend pleasantly of you every day 
for many weeks. 


Williams 


Jersey Cream 


Toilet S Jap 


The important thing about a Christmas present is not that it shall be ex- 
pensive, but that it shall be good, useful and acceptable to the recipient. 
Williams’ Jersey Cream Soap, that fine, creamy, easy-lathering, soothing, 
skin-softening soap, which is so highly prized in so many homes, meets 


all these requirements. 

A box of Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap with one of the hand- 
some nickeled traveling soap boxes, which is packed free with every four 
cakes of this soap, will make a most acc’ »table Christmas present. 


If your dealer fails to supply you, we will send the 4 cakes of soap 
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Williams 
‘oe Powder, 


Another dainty toilet accessory which, both by its quality and the attrac- 
tive way in which it is put up, makes a desirable holiday gift, is Williams’ 
Talecum Powder. This Powder is wonderfully pure and has an impalpable 
fineness which makes it almost disappear upon the skin. In the decoration 
of its box the artist has secured the real beauty of the wood violet. The box 
is especially acceptable because of its handy hinged top, which prevents 


the powder from sifting out but makes it so easy and convenient to use. 


Address: THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Department A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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